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READERS 


Tue Cyr Reapers are in harmony 
with the best educational thought of 
the time. They do a work for schools 
for which it would be a very difficult 
to find a substitute. The children take 


a constant delight in using them, They 


learn to read from these books in much 


less time than from ordinary readers, 


J 
M. Cyr, ‘ 
Author of Cyr’s Readers.” 


READY IN AUGUST 


Cyr’s Fifth Reader 


428 Pages. Fully Illustrated. Price, 70 Cents. 


Leachers and School Officials who are looking for the latest anid. 


best School Readers are cordially invited to correspond with us. 


Descriptive circulars sent, postpaid, to any address upon application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


POPULAR SCHOOL EDITION OF 


Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha 


With an Introduction and Notes by Professor Eowarp Evererr Hace, Jr., 
is «a recent issue of the 


Standard Literature Series 


Pages i-xxiv and 1—168, 


The Introduction tells, in Professor Hale’s lucid, pleasing way: I.— How Long- 
fellow came to write ‘* Hiawatha.” II.— The Indian Legends in “ Hiawatha.” 
ILI. — The Land of ** Hiawatha” and the Indians. IV.— The Poetic Form of ‘+ Hia- 
watha.” V.— Chronological Table (giving the leading events in the Life of Long- 
fellow, and dates of publication of his various books). VI. — Illustrations—effective 
and pleasing half-tone pictures of the principal Indian objects mentioned in the poem, 
and two interesting and instructive full-page reproductions from Catlin. 

The editor’s aim in this edition has been chiefly to help the reader to an under- 
standing of the poem as Longfellow thought of it himself. 

The text, besides many suggestive foot-notes explanatory of terms and allusions, 
has also numerous cross-references, which often furrish‘the reader with the best sort 
of comment through the familiarity gained by constantly following out the different 
ideas as they occur here and there in the poem. 

This is a most attractive and helpful edition for the schoolroom. Price, stiff 
paper, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 


The following volumes of this Series were also edited by Professor Hate: 


Longfellow’s Evangeline,”’ 

Dickens’s ‘David Copperfield’s Childhood,”’ 
Irving’s ** Knickerbocker Stories,”’ 
‘**Poems of Knightly Adventure,”’ 

Scott’s «*Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 


For further information concerning this series, the ‘*Golden- 
Rod Books,’ and our varied list of publications, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 43-47 E. Tenth St., New York. 


43008 


Bardeen’s Authors’ Birthdays. 


FIRST SERIES. | SECOND SERIES, 
Poe, Longfellow, T. B. Read, Irving, | Bayard Taylor, Powell, Howells, 
OS/ Whitman, H. B. Stowe, Hawthorne, Motley, Emerson, Saxe, Thoreau, EB. 
SS Holmes, Cooper, Bancroft, Bryant, Ss. Phelps-Ward, Parkman, Cable, 
Whittier, Aldrich, Joel Chandler Harris, 

OF THE FIRST SERIES: ‘1A delight to the eye, a revelation to the spirit, that which puts one in 
good tune, may be said of ‘Authors’ Birthdays, First Series,’ by C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. The 
spirit which animated twelve of America’s leading authors is so tersely and richly revealed that time 
and space are annihilated, and the reader feels in touch with all that he reads. Thanks to you, fellow- 
worker, for having so renewed our love for our immortal dead. Weave out the magic scroll until the 
days of the year are filled with sweet incense to the memory of America’s noble literati, This book is 
not an ordinary collection of birthday exercises, but a most judicious and intellectual presentation of 
the personal qualities of the authors represented, The pages are abundantly illustrated with portraits and 
other sketches, All who read the book will surely thank the writer for hawing called attention to it. 
Twelve authors, 359 pages, fine paper and presswork.”’— Public School Journal, May, 1899. 

OF THE SECOND SERIES: “I have never seen a biography of any sort which pleased me as much 
as your ‘Authors’ Birthdays.’ The public is to be congratulated, and you are to be thanked for so 
fresh and appreciative reviews of our best authors.’’—President J, /’. Matthews, Piedmont Normal Col- 
lege, Rocky Mount, Va., April 29, 1899. 

Each series sent postpaid, in Manila for 50 ets., in Cloth for %1.00. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


PAUL BERCY’S SERIES reactine FRENCH. 


Conjugaison des Verbes Francais, avee Exercices, (/ust published.) 
limp cloth, pages. 50 cents, postpaid. 


BOOKS PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


Simples Notions de Francais, Numerousillus.$ .75 | Lectures Kaciles Pour L' Etude du Francais.... $1.00 
Livre des Enfants. Mlustrated. Cloth......... 50 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth...... 
Le Second Livre des Enfants. llustrated, Cloth, | Short Selections Jor Translating English into 


La Langue Francaise, (Second Part.) Cloth... 1.25 | Sans /amille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Le Francais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages.. 1.00 school use. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 85cts. 


2(—) PER CENT. DISCOUNT from these prices for introduction, Copies sent for examination. Complete 
- catalogue of all French and other foreign books on application, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE.......... (cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK. 
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f Esterbrook’s Jefferson Pen, No. 1743. 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
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leads; for easy-cutting wood of sweet smelling, straight - grained, Florida cedar; and for 
perfection in workmanship, there are no pencils in the market equal to Dixon's. 
use of them insures satisfaction with the pencils and with yourself. 


If not familier with the Dixon Pencils, mention JOURNAL OF EpucaTION and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 
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Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY: LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
Qar~ Sule Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Ww d Teachers who are willing to 
ante @ devote a part of their time to 
soliciting orders for our Educational Publications 
to write us for particulars. We pay liberal cash 
commissions, and furnish all a supplies 
0st. dress, AGENCY DEPT., 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 


Eleventh and Clinton Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Forty-fourth Annual Session opens October 2, 189%, 
Three years’ graded course in lectures, quizzes, and 
clinics. Women admitted. For information, address 
DR. WILBUR F. LITCH, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. a 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA K. CRANK, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 

MA‘: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


\TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGeWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the- 
Principal, A. G, BoYDEN, A.M, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrrirLp, MAss. 

For both sexes. 

For eatalogues address 

CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBukc, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G, THOMPSON, Principal, 


Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Aventa for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 
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ten cents for postage. 
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Boston, Mass. 


Property for Sale. 


A well-established school in Texas, paying 
a large profit on investment, will be sold 
at a great sacrifice. 

Satisfactory cause for selling. 

Address 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Desirable school property for sale in East Texas 
ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Valuable Desk Books for Teachers. 


PREPARING TO READ: 
Or The Beginning of School Life. 


By Mary A. Spear, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Draw- 
ings by D. R. AuGsspura. Boards, price, 
50 cents. 

With this book in hand no teacher need fail in 
teaching reading with eminent success, whatever 
book she uses with the pupils. The author begins at 
the foundation, and tells just what preparation 
should be made at home; follewing this with the 
preparation at school, 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 
Common Animal Forms. 


By Crarasen Gitman. Boards. 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

She gives in this book the outlines of what she has 
found it practicable to attempt with children. Each 
*‘lesson’’ is in two parts,—one in large print, con- 
sissing of statements of children’s observations, 
often in their own language; the other in smaller 
print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, 
and additional facts. These directions instruct the 
teacher as to what materials, specimens, ete., are to 
be used, where such materials may be procured, and 
how they should be handled. 


RECREATION QUERIES 
In United States History, with Answers, 


By Pror. C. L. 
School, Kutztown, Pa. 
cents. 


Fully 


Normal 
Price, 50 


Gruber, State 
Cloth. 


THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY: 
The Continents. 
With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing 


By G.C. Fisner, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Boards., Price, 80 cents. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geog- 
raphy ever published. 


NATIVE TREES: 
A Study for School and Home. 


By L. W. Russer, Providence, R. I. Il- 
lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

The author has written about trees as he has seen 
them, in walks and rambles, in town and country. 
It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before 
been published on this subject. 


QUEER QUESTIONS 
And Ready Replies. 


By S. Granr Ovrpnanr. 


Handsomely 
bound in cloth. 


Price, 75 cents. 
SCHOOL - KEEPING: 
low To Do It. 


By Hiram Orcurr, LL.D. Cloth. Price, 


75 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 Hast 14th 
New York, 


Send for New Catalogue. 


Hotels. 
Hotel Bella Vista, 


San Francisco. 
Centrally Located---Pine and Taylor Sts. 
RATES FOR BOARD: 
2 in Room, $1.50. 4 in Suite, $1.25, 
Mrs. M. W. DENVER, Proprietress. 


The Pamlih Gymnasium 


Of San Francisco, Calif., with all its appli- 
ances, good-will, and extensive patronage, is 
offered for sale. 

This gymnasium has a high reputation for 
its medico-gymnastic department and its system 
of Swedish health gymnastics, and has had a 
paying business from its start. A fine opening 
for a practising electro-therapeutist or medical 
gymnast. Address 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


J. L,. HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Planetary Pencil Pointer es) 


Free. 


Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful, 

Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 


WINSHI 


3 Somerset St., Boston. Mana. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


"= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


GVOSEPH GILLOTT'S\ 
verticuar PEN) 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


© JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
VERTIGRAPH PEN, 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT S 
MULTISCRIF 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


the work well an 


not believe that there is an 
either in the school or the o 


Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
quiekly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
= convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 


other which at all compares with this one for use 


ce. JOEL D. MILLER, 


Mass. State Board of Education. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
for the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, R. J. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Selections for Memorizing. 


By 8S. C. Peanovy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti n of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by R. Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.”’ Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea,and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are so sitnple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 

These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There is a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
ew tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged 
25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application, 


Edition. Price, 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 
1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 


cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
pent ce 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


Basy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


100 Lessons in Composition. By 
W.H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 
practical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
ble works on composition ever written. 


Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F. A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
on a novel on The ‘‘ Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog: 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is abook of Hxercises,—not ordinary ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 


for the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 

By Wo. E. Sueipon, Rosa A. Durrie_p, 

Mary Situmman, Bette St. Jonn PEAR- 


son, and Annie M. Wuirr. Paper. 76 pp- 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXERCISES AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren Wintnror. 
Price, 20 cents. 


3 


4 


8 


Paper. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON: 


CHICAGO: 


203 Michigan Avenue. 


3 Somerset Street, 
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Vol. L. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 6, 1899. 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, 3 : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4. . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 “ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time, 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, tier a * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - - - . - - - Boston, Mass. 


LOS ANGELES. 


la, — 


Mantled with gold, and robed in light, 
Serene and calm behold she stands, 
The glory of these southern lands, 

With eyes of blue and forehead white. 

With the sweet snows of orange bloom 
Twisted within her sunny hair, 

Are thousand buds aad roses rare, 

And ‘round her brightness and perfume. 


Her mountains lift their crests of snow, 
Above the summer vales that lie 
In tranquil dream beneath the sky, 
And perfume-laden winds do blow. 
Soft-footed creep they mid the flowers, 
And drink December’s golden wine, 
Of blessed warmth and pure sunshine, 
And croon unto its cradled hours. 


The sun her lover, and he folds 
His mantle round her when the year, 
Is elsewhere chilling, bleak and drear, 
And then with tender clasp he holds 
Her jeweled hand, whose fingers gleam 
With diamonds of dewy light, 
And on her breast, clear, sparkling bright, 
Her Kohinoor of lakes is seen. 


Her city lies beneath the face 
Of the grand mountains. Here we see 
Strong, great-browed Progress, ceaselessly 
Work for the future, and in place 
Of that dread past that lay asleep, 
And dreaming never seemed to thrill 
With high endeavors, but lay still 
In the old ruts where centuries keep. 
—Eliza A. Otis. 


“Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 

Labor is glory!—the flying cloud lightens; 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 

Idle hearts only the dark future brightens; 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune!” 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


— 


BY JAMES H. BLODGETT, 


Few changes as to corporal punishment are to be 
noted in recent laws. 

New Jersey still stands alone in the absolute pro- 
hibition of corporal punishment, a prohibition which 
applies to every person employed in any capacity in 
any educational establishment, public or private. 

Arizona has dropped the enactment expressly au- 
thorizing corporal punishment. Suspension by the 
teacher, expulsion by the board of trustees, with lia- 
bility of parents for damage done to property, are 
the extreme measures expressed in the edition of its 
school law for 1897. 

With the increasing stability of school adminis- 
tration, pupils and teachers come more and more into 
habits of action conforming to permanent conditions, 
and the friction of establishing order at irregular 
intervals and under continual changes of leadership 
is so changed that conflicts of authority, formerly in- 
volving corporal punishment, have partly disappeared 
and partly they have become modified. 

The subject of corporal punishment is not one to 
be easily settled by any arbitrary decision, It must 
be borne in mind that while the picture that may 


come before the mind on mentioning it is that of a 
man with a stick about to beat a child for past con- 
duct, corporal punishment includes all forms of pun- 
ishment that affect the person directly. The prohi- 
bition of corporal punishment, absvlutely enforced, 
will not allow any interference with the person of the 
pupil that can be interpreted as punitive or corrective. 
A teacher could not put his hand on a boy to stop a 
fight or to check a rush without laying himself liable 
to the law. If the schools were all small groups 
well accommodated on a kindergarten plan of a score 
of loving children around a tender, devoted teacher, 
it would not be necessary to consider the instances 
in which the agencies of drag-net compulsory laws 


SUPERINTENDENT FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


have brought in groups of unwilling, unecongen‘al 
pupils, willing to get out again by expulsion, and few 
states have made adequate provision for the ultimate 
care of such pupils. It is liable to occur in great 
schools of the cities that a teacher is responsible for 
the good order of the children who know him or her 
only in this as a temporary duty, while wholly with- 
out the genial influences that come of intercourse 
in ordinary school work. The boys or the girls from 
several rooms are often brought together in a narrow 
yard or in a dim basement room for their intermis- 
sions, A small number of unruly pupils can produce 
trouble in such circumstances that no one would antici- 
pate who saw the pupils only in their separate rooms, 
so distributed that almost every act could be identi- 
fied with the pupil acting. Especially on the assign- 
ment of a strange teacher to such monitorial duty as 
the noon supervision of a basement assembly room 
or on the opening of a new school term is there lia- 
bility to disorder that may assume dangerous pro- 
portions. 

The danger is not simply theoretical ; it involves 
consequences that may be of a most serious kind. 
Within the year in one of our large cities in which 
corporal punishment 1s rare an unruly group of boys, 
taking advantage of the opportunity to avoid individ- 
ual identification in the confusion of a multitude in 
a playroom at noon, ventured so far on a certain day 
that small boys were in physical danger, as in a stam. 
pede of animals. The teacher in charge, finding that 
no heed was given to his words, made his way forci. 
bly towards the centre of the disturbance, upon which 
the disturbing element led a rush to the street, tramp- 
ling and injuring some children and stirring up the 
ire of the parents of the neighborhood, who, for the 
moment, sided with the children against the teacher, 
who was supposed to be maltreating the children. 
The police came on the scene and, whether influenced 


by the noise of the children or for the protection of 
the teacher, the latter was arrested and taken to the 
station house. The final outcome in this case was 
the suppression of disorderly conduct in the play- 
room and the upholding of the authority of the 
teacher. While teachers are liable to have life and 
death hang upon their success in controlling masses 
of pupils that are put under them in critical condi- 
tions, so long will there be some embarrassment in 
enforcing an absolute prohibition of corporal punish- 
ment. Meantime, the general sentiment of the 
country is probably best expressed in the following 
extract from the penal code of New York, given in 
the consolidated school law, edition of 1898: “To 
use or attempt or offer to use force or violence upon 
or toward the person of another is not unlawful in 
the following cases :— 

“4. When committed by a parent or the author- 
ized agent of any parent, or by any guardian, master, 
or teacher, in the exercise of a lawful authority to 
restrain or correct his child, ward, apprentice, or 
scholar, and the force or violence used is reasonable 
in manner and moderate in degree.” 


Let nature be your teacher. 
Sweet is the love which nature brings; 
Our meddling intellect 
Misshapes the beauteous forms of things, 
We murder and dissect 
Enough of Science and of Art; 
Close up those barren leaves; 
Come forth and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 
—Wordsworth. 


GRANVILLE SVYANLEY HALL, 


BY EDWIN M. BACON. 


If he were to fulfill the predictions made by the 
traditions of pioneering in education that descended 
to him, and by the blood in his veins, Granville 
Stanley Hall could not have stopped short of the 
point he has reached, Seven of the dwellers in 
his family tree were in the Mayflower, and among 
them were William Brewster and John Alden, who 
spoke for himself. This John Alden spoke to such 
good effect that hislineal descendant to-day, Gran- 
ville Stanley Hall, has attained national reputation 
in the highest work that man can do, —the study of 
man. Dr. Hall’s mother was a Beals, and her mother 
was an Alden, in the direct line. 

Dr. Hall’s great-grandfather was the first of the 
family to go across the state to settle in the Con- 
necticut Valley. There he prospered, and there the 
family has been ever since. Dr, Hall was born on a 
hillside farm in Ashfield. His father owned and ran 
two large farms some distance apart, and besides 
this carried on several businesses. It is a peculiar- 
ity of that region that though all the inhabitants 
may be classed as farmers, since they do till the soil, 
there are also many occupations which elsewhere 
occupy a town each, There are, by the census classi- 
fication, one hundred and forty-three different in- 
dustries earried on in the Connecticut Valley, mostly 
in the houses of the farmers, just as the weavers of 
Thrums did their work. The women make hats, 
weave and spin even to-day, and carry on all the 
branches of the leather manufacturing. Granville 
Hall, senior, was a well-known man in that part of 
the country. He had taught school, though he him- 
self had had no college education. His wife had been 
educated in the first female seminary in this country 
—that at Albany. 

Granville Stanley Hall was born in 1845. Till he 
was fourteen years old he worked like any other boy 
on the farm, and helping his father in his business. 
He attended Shelburne Falls Academy, and from 
there went to Williston Seminary to prepare for 
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Williams College. It made a fine class, — that of 
1867, — which contained men like Henry Loomis 
Nelson, editor of Harper’s Weekly, Francis Lynde 
Stetson, President Dole of the Hawaiian Republic, 
and Judge Teller. His nearest friend in college, how- 
ever, was Hamilton Mabie. This friendship has never 
dropped, and to-day these two gray-headed, dignified, 
important men eal! each other “Ham” and “ Stan.” 
As in many families, Granville Stanley Hall dropped 
his first name and used his second, to avoid being con- 
fused with his father, whose name was also Granville. 
The degree he won at Williams had only whetted his 
taste for learning, and he went next to Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, whence he graduated in 1869. 
Then, going abroad, he studied at Bonn, Berlin, and 
other graduate colleges, 

In 1872 he was appointed to the chair of philoso 
phy at Antioch College, and it was here that he met 
the lady who was to be his wife. She was Cornelia 
M. Fisher, of a Boston family, though born and 
brought up in Cincinnati. She was connected with 
the Hoopers of Boston, and was a niece of the late 
Moses Williams. 

Dr. Hall came from his chair of philosophy at 
Antioch in 1876 to take an instructor’s position at 
Harvard, where he remained two years. Then he 
went abroad again, devoting himself to what was 
later to show as the foundation of the main structure 
of his life-work. He went into psychology and 


- biology with the earnestness which had character. 


ized his whole work. Upon his return in 1881 he 
was called to the chair of 
Hopkins University. 

When Clark University was organized Dr. Clark 
saw the opportunity he had been waiting to see. 
The University was organized in 1887, and Dr. Hall 
was asked to take the presidency. He accepted, and 
entered on the work with immense ardor and self- 
At this post he has ever since 


psychology at Jolims 


denying devotion. 
remained, though his work has broadened and devel- 
oped, till now he is recognized not only as the head 
of the college which can take students furthest along 
the lines of psychological research, but also as one 
of the foremost educators in the land. He has 
written comparatively few books, but an immense 
amount of matter in the form of shorter articles, 
most of which were published in one of the two 
journals which he founded. 

These papers, by the way, are very unusual things in 
the line of publications. They accept no advertise- 
ments except by way of accommodating foreign ex- 
changes, Dr. Hall believing that a paper uninfluenced 
by the consideration of the advertiser could go further 
and do better scientific work ; attain a higher scien- 
tific tone. Almost his only book is “The Aspects of 
German Culture,” published by James R. Osgood in 
own writing, covering book reviews for the most part, 
in his rather disorderly study. The American 
Journal of Psychology, which was the first paper he 
founded, is in its eleventh volume. It was estab- 
lished by Dr. Hall single-handed while he was at 
Johns Hopkins University, and he sunk a great dea] 
of his none too large income in it before it began to 
For three or 


He has a tremendous volume of scraps of his 


make its own living for him. four 
years it was the first journal of psychology in the 
world. Later came the establishment of the Peda- 
gogic Seminary, which is now five years old. 

The traditions of pioneering in his family Dr. Hall 
has carried out a number of times. His laboratory 
for the study of psychology at Johns Hopkins was 
for four or five years the first of its kind in the 
He brought the department to a high state 
He had the 
first laboratory of empirical experimental psychology, 
with a clinie at an asylum. Even to-day Dr. Hall 
speaks of this with the greatest pride, as of his great- 
Perhaps the thing which is nearest to his 


world, 
of efficiency before he left that college. 


est feat. 
heart after this is his work in the two journals of 
which he has spoken. Then comes the child-study 
movement, which, as he says, “ really carries Darwin- 
ism into the field of the human soul.” 

Next comes the founding of Clark University. 
This college demands of a student almost that he 


shall be ready to begin all over again on original re- 
search when he has already completed a college 
course. In philosophy, the course mapped out ‘by 
Dr. Clark is interesting. ‘The history of philosophy 
is first taken up with the history of ethics, logic, and 
pedagogy. ‘Then comes the experimental psychology, 
with laboratory work, in which Dr. Sanford, in 
charge, goes through with the students three hun- 
dred and fifty experiments. ‘The morbid work en- 
sues, with the study of insanity, and with clinies at 
the hospital. Then comes the genetic psychology, 
the comparative psychology of the animal kingdom, 
from the moeba up, the study of the myths, customs, 
and beliefs of primitive peoples, of defective types, 
the deaf, blind, idiotic, and criminal, which is the 
modern psychology. The college has already pro- 
duced famous alienists. 

Ten years ago Dr. Clark’s father died, and one 
year later both his mother and his wife passed away, 
He has one son, Robert Granville Clark, seventeen 
years old, who is preparing for college. A few 
weeks ago the engagement of Dr, Clark and Miss F, 
Ki. Smith of Newton was announced. 

Dr. Clark at work in his study and Dr. Clark ata 
lecture are interesting persons. He lives in a plain 
brick cottage behind the ugly university building in 
Worcester, and the merest caller at the cottage is at 
once impressed with the fact that it is lined through. 
out with books. Inthe reception room, where every 
Monday night the seminary is held, the books are in 
orderly profusion, but up in the doctor’s own den 
they simply roost wherever there is a vacant corner, 
A tall, glazed case in one corner contains the most 
astonishing collection of novels bound in paper that 
has ever been seen in the house of one man. The 
Testament here rubs against Zola’s “La Terre,” and 
the school committee report of Baltimore for 1887 
with “ Mr Potter of Texas” and, joy of joys, with 
Marie Bashkirtseff. Dr. Clark will be preparing his 
lecture now ; you can see the lecture, spread over half 
the floor in neatly type-written sheets. These are 
being slashed into strips and pasted in differing order 
at steam-engine rate. 

Dr. Clark is a tremendous worker; to have even 
seen between the covers of the books in sight means 
wu task that one man could not deliberately accom- 
plish in more than one year. Yet this man not only 
reads them, but tabulates his reading like a careful 
student, carries on the work of the university, lec- 
turing in some courses himself, runs two weekly 
papers, single-handed, is writing a great book, and is 
the figure without which no convention of educators 
would be complete. 

He even finds time to run down to Buzzard’s 
Bay, and deliver addresses for the closing exercises 
of Tabor Academy and to get married. — Time and 
the Hour, 


OLD DIA RIES. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Karly in life I began to keep a diary. My desire 
was to 
though monotonous, had a strange fascination. My 


first entries were of school affairs and very brief. 1 


emulate Robinson Crusoe, whose reeord, 


found then, and time has confirmed it, that one 
writes least about the most important events. In 
times of rapid action, of sorrow, or tragedy, or even 
of transcendent joy, the mind is too much_pre- 
occupied to jot down impressions. 

I soon abandoned sentiment, though some volumes 
in the ’sixties bear traces of certain gentle emotions. 
I never quite reached the point attained by a friend 
of mine, who used to express in three capital letters 
the fact that on a certain day he saw, was recognized, 
and again vanquished by a maid. By the way, I often 
wonder what has become of our early loves; no doubt 

“Married and dead by the score,” 
In all their lives, T will venture to say, they had no 
truer knight than the present chronicler, “Something 
too much of this.” 


The weather in those early diaries USUrps an undue 


amount of space. Still, there is a malicious satis. 
faction at times, when the oldest inhabitant pre- 
varicates about a certain winter to confront him with 
the actual record of wind and thermometer. 

I find my journals very silent about the period of 
the war, and during all my undergraduate life. May- 
be it is ag well. It is better to have these events 
glorified by memory. If stated, they would not have 
uttered more than half truths; no autebiography 
ever does. A man tries to deceive himself, even 
when he knows that his record will remain buried. 
About money account he is especially incom- 
municative, not to say politic. The generic term 
“sundries,” if itemized, might make queer reading. 

From 1867 up into the *nineties, [ kept an almost 
uninterrupted diary. I sometimes wonder why, for 
I rarely look at any one of the volumes.  Ilow like 
visiting a cemetery it is to go back to these records! 
Truly does the service say, “In the midst of life we 
vere in death.” Some of the most interesting things 
we find are the anecdotes told one, or literary notes 
and suggestions. Subjects for poems, never written, 
are frequent. Addresses of undying friends, whom 
we have forgotten, and who searece remember us; 
how many of these there are! 

My diaries are of all sizes and forms. 
cupy a shelf by themselves, and the dust settles 
deeper and deeper over them. It is always with in- 
dications of heart failure that I furtively abstract 
“Alas, poor 


They 


one and immerse myself in its story. 
Yorick!” 


DR, ANDREWS BEST. 


Superintendent Benjamin Andrews should re- 
ceive the praises of all teachers from sea to sea for his 
grand foresight and devotion to the teachers in insur- 
ing his life for $10,000 for the benefit of the teachers’ 
pension fund, and will make the fund his residuary 
legatee. Whatever this last may amount to no one 
knows, but if he keeps a $10,000 policy in force for 
the fund, there can be no doubt what that will mean. 

Better than all else is the example which it sets. 
hiss ought to be contagious. There are many 
teachers who owe it to themselves and to the cause to 
do something in this line. If Dr. Andrews can make 
it fashionable to provide something handsome for this 
fund on the part of all friends of edueation, it will do 
the teachers more good than anything else that has 
heen suggested. 


THIS AND TIAT., 


Meadow lark, i. 
Glow like a spark 
That will set the fields afire; 
Tenderly whistle 
On top of a thistle 
A ‘turilee’ to your mate up higher 
In a dusty locust tree. 
There! There! 
Away goes care, 
And a dream comes over me.” 

The trustees of Tufts College have conferred on Elbert 
Hubbard, proprietor of the Roycroft shop at East Aurora, 
N. Y., the degree of master of arts, in recognition of his 
achievements in literature and in the line of artistic book- 
making. 

The Athenaeum states that Stepniak’s real mame was 
Kravchinsky. 


Alfred Austin, poet-laureate, is sixty-four years of age. 


A life of Sarah Bernhardt, the first biography of the 
actress, will soon be published. 
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Charles II., in his leisure hours, enjoyed practical chem- 
istry. 

Pope was the son of a linen-draper. 

Mrs. Hemans separated from her husband after six 
years of married life, and never saw him again. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford, writing, with a friend’s ap- 
preciation, of Celia Thaxter, says: “The last time I saw 
her was in the parlor of her cottage at the Shoals—the 
beautiful room, with its rugs, its bookcases, its coloring of 
a sea-green cave, its pictures, its bewilderment of 
treasures, but, most of all, its flowers, the mantels banked 
with blossoms in every tint of scarlet up to palest fire, and 
vases, and bowls, and swinging cups of them everywhere. 
She herself, in a pearl-colored lustrous gown, with a 
gauzy kerchief crossed on her shoulders and pinned with 
a clasp of malachite and great pearls, her silver hair in 
a silver net, her tall and superb mold, the sea-stain on her 
cheek, her noble features, her splendid, fearless eyes—all 
against a background of the garden corner, with its tall 
hollyhocks and flaming flowers, and the blue sea tossing 
its foam—-made a picture full of a magnificence of light 
and color fit for her whose royal nature was born of the 
sea, and the sky, and the infinite free air.” 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CABINETS.—(1.) 


BY EUGENE PARSONS, 


{For Questions, see Journal of June 29 | 

The beginnings of the English cabinet date back 
more than two hundred years, to the reign of Charles 
I. It isa part of the representative system of gov- 
ernment that has been gradually forming in England 
for centuries. It is chiefly to the democratic element 
in Puritanism that constitutional monarchy owes its 
origin. 

Green in his “ Short History of the English People,” 
p. 653, speaks of “ the silent change which was pass- 
ing over the Constitution” in the time of Chartes IT. 
Before this, there had been a royal council that ad- 
vised the king. It was, however, simply an adjunct 
of royalty. To Sir William Temple is due the organ- 
ization of a ministry consisting of “a committee of 
state-officers, named by the majority of the house of 
commons from amongst the more prominent of its 
representatives in either house, whose object in ac- 
cepting office is to do the will of that majority.” By 
this plan, the government became “an accurate re- 
flection of the national will.””’. Though Temple was 
the first statesman to suggest this arrangement, it 
was an outcome of the struggle between king and 
parliament. His idea was “to furnish a check on 
mere personal government, which parliament was un- 
able to supply.” Says Green: ‘“ A body of great 
nobles and proprietors, not too numerous for secret 
deliberation, and wealthy enough to counterbalance 
either the commons or the crown, would form, Temple 
hoped, a barrier against the violence and aggression 
of the one power, and a check on the mere despotism 
of the other.” 

Thus the house of commons was given a share in 
the making of the ministry, which was no longer the 
creature of the king. Btu the working of this inter- 
mediate body was not always satisfactory, owing to 
its diverse make-up. It contained representatives of 
both political parties, the puritans and the royalists, 
or roundheads and cavaliers, as they are sometimes 
salled, whose ideas of government were more or less 
in conflict. 

The further development of the English cabinet 
into a form of party government took place in the 
reign of William, the Prince of Orange. By the rev- 
olution of 1688, the house of commons gained the 
supremacy in the government. But it lacked leader- 
ship, and a settled policy was out of the question. 
There was a class of factions, political and religious. 
To Lord Sunderland belongs the credit of finding a 
solution of the problem. The practice of having a 
“balance of parties” in the ministry was given u), 
because it prevented unity of action. According to 
Sunderland’s notion, the ministers were all chosen 
from the strongest party in the house of commons, 
Thus a definite policy could be carried out, represent- 
ing the will of the majority. The ministers ceased 


to be the servants of the crown, except in name. 
They formed a committee to execute the wishes of 


their parliamentary supporters. This is substanti- 
ally the ministerial system that has been in vogue in 
Great Britain ever since. 

In the British state the prime minister is respon- 
sible for public action. As the acknowledged leader 
of the party in power, he is placed at the head of the 
government, The members of the eabinet are ap- 
pointed nominally by the sovereign, but really by the | 
prime minister, who selects men known to favor his 
ideas of national policy. Thus the chief and his 
associates are able to work together in unison. They 
are supposed to reflect the sentiments of the party 
dominant for the time being in the lower house. 
This party sustains the policy of the premier and 
passes the laws that he advocates, unless he loses 
their confidence. When he finds himself in advance 
of his party and unable to obtain such legislation as 
he wants, he resigns. 

The effect of the prime minister's resignation is to 
dissolve the cabinet. Then the recognized leader of 
the other party is chosen to be premier, and he forms 


nects together for action the British constitution of 
king or queen, lords, and commons. Upon it is con. 
centrated the whole strain of the government, and it 
constitutes from day to day the true centre of gravity 
for the working system of the state, although the 
ultimate superiority of force resides in the repre_ 
sentative chamber. 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD, 


THE POTENTIAL AUXILIARIES. 

Some modern text-books are dropping the term 
“potential mode,” since this is never an inflectional 
formin English. It is simply a group of phrases 
with wide diversity of meanings that are variously 
expressed in other languages by the “ conditional,” 
” © optative,’ modes. 
The German language, however, is nearly allied to 
the English, in having a set of verb phrases with 
modal auxiliaries similar to our own, thourh the two 


* obligative, or “subjunctive ” 


PuBLic LIBRARY, Boston. 


a new administration. Or it may be that the exper- 
iment is made of holding an election, and appeal is 
made directly to the people, who by the act of suf- 
frage pass judgment on the public policy of the in- 
coming ministry. Occasionally it happens that a 
prime minister voluntarily retires, leaving the same 
cabinet in power under a new leader of the same 
party. 

The relation that the English people sustain to the 
ministry is a very intimate one. The government 
is practically in their hands. By election they de- 
termine who shall represent them in the house of 
commons, and therefore in effect they determine the 
composition of the cabinet. A political canvas af. 
fords the premier an opportunity to educate the 
people up to his ways of thinking. If they elect a 
majority of commoners of his mind, he again takes 
up the reins of government. The prime minister 
“dispenses the greater portion of the patronage of 
the crown.” This prerogative gives him an enor- 
mous influence with party followers, 

There must be not less than eleven members in the 
British cabinet. The actual number at present is 
nineteen. The member who exercises the functions 
of the first lord of the treasury is usually the chief 
of the ministry,and hence called premier. “ He is 
not their master or, otherwise than by mere priority, 
their head.” Custom, not law, requires that they be 
members of parliament, either of the lower or the 
upper house. “ They have no authority vested in 
them fo coerce or censure” either the crown or the 
parliament. 

The duties of the ministers are three-fold: to at- 
tend to the business in a department of the govern- 
ment; to sit in parliament; and to advise the 
sovereign. As Gladstone well says in “Kin beyond 
Sea”: “The cabinet is the three-fold hinge that con- 


languages differ widely in the subtle shades of mean- 
ing which these can convey. 

The chief potential auxiliaries are the present and 
past tenses of the defective verbs, may, can, shall, 
and wi/l. The present tenses of shall and wi// are 
also the auxiliaries of the future tense, and are com- 
monly called the future auxiliaries. Yet the second 
form of the future, used to express will power or 
compulsion, is as truly a modal form as any of the 
phrases which are called potential. 

To the above-named auxiliaries should be added 
ought and must, originally the past tenses of owe 
and mote, but now having only a present tense sig- 
nification. Ought differs from the others in retain- 
ing the sign to of the following infinitive, thus mak. 
ing a less compact verb phrase. Dare, need, and a 
few other verbs share also, though less fully, in the 
characteristics of the potential auxiliaries. 

The potential verb phrases are classed as present 
and past, according to the tense form of the auxiliary 
itself. Yet the time signification does not usually 
correspond with these names. Both of these “ tenses ” 
usually express future time. There are also “ pres- 
ent-perfect” and “ past-perfect ” tense forms, made 
by adding have to the other auxiliaries. 

To obtain a complete command of the potential 
auxiliaries is one of the most difficult tasks for the 
foreign student of English. Itis only by long usage 
and careful discrimination that he learns to grasp 
all the delicate distinetions which the “ native born ” 
seem to arrive at almost intuitively. It is said, how- 
ever, that English-speaking people of Celtic origin 
are seldom perfect in these idiomatic usages. An 
educated Celt would not indeed be guilty of the H1i- 
bernianism “ Will I do it?” Yet even Sir Walter 
Scott sometimes showed his Scotch nationality in his 
use of wou/d and should, 
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It is impossible in one brief article to treat ex- 
haustively the subject of the potential auxiliaries. 
One writer, Sir E, W. Head, has written an entire 
book upon the subject “Shall and Will.” The same 
distinctions which apply to these belong also in con- 
siderable degree to their past tenses should and 
would, 

A suggestive quotation on the subject may be 
taken from the writings of Richard Grant White, 
who says: “Ido not know in English literature an- 
other passage in which the distinction between shall 
and will, and would and should, is at once so ele- 
gantly, so variously, so precisely, and so compactly 
illustrated as in the following lines from a song in 
Sir George Etheridge’s ‘She Would if She Could.’ ” 
(1704. ) 

“+ How long I shall love him I can no more tell 
Than had I a fever when I should be well. 
My passion shall kill me before I will show it, 
And yet I would give all the world did he know it. 
But oh, how Isigh when I think, should he woo me 
I cannot refuse what I know would undo me.” 


TEN-MINUTE TALKS ON MUSIC THACH- 
ING.—(II/.) 


BY FREDERIC H. RIPLEY, BOSTON. 


The question is asked, “How can oral dictation be 
given without the pointer?” 

Oral dictation can hardly be given with the pointer, 
vet to relieve the voice the pointer may be called into 
use. Oral dictation, pure and simple, would require 
the teacher to indicate the tone which she desires the 
children to give, by giving either its numeral, syllable, 
or pitch name. Thus the teacher may say, “Sing 1, 
2.3, 2, 12° and the children may respond with “Do, 
Re, Mi, Re, Do,” or the teacher may speak the sylla- 
bles, Do, Re. Mi, Re, Do, and require the children to 
respond with the correct relative pitches. 

Oral dictation becomes very tiresome and uninter- 
esting if only one tone is indicated at a time. Thus 
to sav “sing 8,” and then “sing 1,” “sing 5,” and so on 
hecomes very tiresome. Tt is just as well, and more 
effective to say, “Sing 8, 1, 5, This requires the 
pupils to attend very carefully, and to remember the 
numerals in the Correct order, and it enables the tonal 
relation to be expressed in little phrases, which eulti- 
vates correct thinking. 

In the lowest grades the dictation by syllables is 
particularly desirable. 'Thus say, “Sing Do, Ti, La, 
Ti, Do,” or, “Do, Ti, Ta, Sol, Sol, La, Ti, Do.” TTere 
the name of the syllable is given and the diatonie 
order is preserved. This gives the child the power to 
sine diatonic exercises very freely after the notation is 
presented, because the thinking of the next tone up 
or down becomes automatic. 

It is hardly necessary to make a special item of 
teaching the numerals, they come into use gradually 
as the work goes on. 

Written dictation is wholly different from oral die- 
lation. In this case we desire the pupil to write what 
he hears. This dictation should begin as soon as the 
notation has heen presented. 

This dictation is used at first for two purposes, (1) 
to see if the child understands how to represent tones 
which he knows on the staff, and (2) to test his power 
of discrimination, or tone perception. 

In the first place the teacher may say, “This note 
stends for Do.” placing a note on any staff degree. 
“Now Tam going to sing this Do and some other 
teres,” and she sings “Do, Re, Me, Re, Do.’ The 
pupil must know several things in order to write this 
exercise: (1) That there must be as many notes as the 
teacher sang tones, (2) whether they go up or down 
on the stalf degrees, (3) whether they are to be placed 
on lines and spaces or only on lines, (4) whether they 
are consecutive in order or proceed by skips. (Chil- 
dren very often count the lines only as staff degrees, 
especially if the ladder has been used in preliminary 
drill.) 

To test in the second way, being sure, of course, 
that the representation is mastered,the teacher should 
sing the tones without the syllables. 

The same inquirer asks if hand signs 
ni nded for dictation work. To this we say “yes,” 
if they are found the most efficient way, i. 2 


are recom- 


Should pupils in the third grade have practice in 
writing scales? 

Certainly not, if the question means that the child 
ts to have the technical knowledge necessary to repre- 
sent eorrectly the scale from any pitch. But if the 
first note is placed, any child will complete the scale 
by placing the seven notes following, but the signa- 
iur» would be quite beyond the pupil’s power. _ It is 
‘safest to follow the directions with such variations as 
the ability of the class suggests. 

How do you examine the class? 

An examination in elementary music is a very easy 
metter. The lesson requires the mastery of some 
specific point, as the evenly divided beat, or sharp 
four. After allowing the class to get well in tune and 
thoreughly aroused to the situation, write a simple 
exercise including the difficulty on the board, and call 
upon the class to sing it after a few moments of study. 

It will be said that the test is too general; that some 
sing. but not all. Well, if that is the case, the test 
showed that fact, and that is quite enough. But 
really, it is the way in which the class attacks the ex- 
ercise, the attention with which they study, and the 
steadiness with which they sing it, that shows the 
character of the teacher’s work. If you wish to test 
the class individually, written dictation should be 
used, unless there is time, and the conditions favor in- 
dividual singing. 

A very good way to test the children’s power to 
think tones and to interpret their written representa- 
tives is to place before the class on the board a 
femiliar tune, as “America,” and see how many can 
tell what tune it is, no sounding of the tones being al- 
lowed. 


POEMS ON NATURE. —( II.) 


COMPILED BY SUPERINTENDENT A. Bb, COLE. 


{ Continued from June 29,] 


61. The Frolic OF tho LOAVES. H. L. Koopman 
The ‘Ocean (Childe Byron 
71. There Never Yet Was Flower............cee0ee Lowell 
72. The Goddess of Botany............. Erasmus Darwin 
85. The Poet’s Calendar...... Wack. Longfellow 
87. Seven Times One Is Seven.............. Jean Ingelow 
91. A Snow Song....... Stepping Stones to Literature, IT. 
93. The Chrysanthemum ............cccccccccece Holmes 
94. In Blueberry Time............. Margaret E. Sangster 
95. Our Horsechestnut Trees....... Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton 
101. Voices of the Night (prelude)............ Longfellow 
105. The Discontented Pine......... Eudora S. Bumstead 
108 The Voice of Spring................... Mrs. Hemans 
100. Among the Bryant 
110. To a Fringed Gentian....................... Bryant 

115. The Grass World................ Mary 
James G, Percival 


118, November Bligabeth Stoddard 


NETS OF ORB-WEAVING SP1DERS.—(II1.) 


BY BERTHA L. CHAPMAN, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Besides the many small nets of the orb-weaver, we 
can undoubtedly find the large orbs of the shamrock 
spider or of the large brown cross spider. These nets 
are often swung between bushes a foot or two apart 


~ 


a | 
| / 
| 
/ 
\ 
Fig. 9. 


Fig. 9 shows a section of a web (Epira trifolium ) 


made in a grapevine, the net swung from one vine to 
another, and the nest g in a curled grape leaf, the 
heavy trap linea; FF, the foundation lines; T T, 
supporting lines; s, spiral; H, meshed hub. 

Just above or to one side of the net we are sure to 
find the spider in some leaf nest with her feet on the 
trap line and her sharp eyes on the lookout for in 
sects, which are caught by the viscid net and held 
till she can run down the line, catch the struggling 
insect in a mesh of threads, which she sends from 
her wide-spread spinnerets, until he is rolled up like 
a mummy ; he is then fastened to the net, and at her 
ease the spider sucks his blood. 

Another and even more interesting web is that of 
the great black and yellow “garden spider” (Argi- 
opi, Fig 10). One is first attracted by the large white 


Fig. 10. Argiopi Web. 
floss hub and silk zigzag ribbon extending between two 
or more radii above and below this flossy hub. It is 
interesting to see this hub made; the spider touches 
the hub with her spread spinnerets, lifts them, and 
touches them to the hub again, thus leaving a tuft of 
silk floss standing up from the hub. This process is 
repeated many times, till the entire hub is covered 
with these soft tufts, when a thin, flat sheet of silk 
threads is spread over the whole. It is on this floss 
bed that the spider rests while waiting for her prey. 
The zigzag ribbon is probably a support for the hub, 
making it firm enough to bear the weight of this large 
spider, When the hub is finished, the spider drops 
down upon the net, touches her wide-spread spin- 
nerets to a radius, crawls up with her two front legs, 
the others being used to guide and hold the silk, 
swings the body across to another radius, when the 
ribbon is again fastened by touching the spinnerets ; 
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again she crawls up and swings her body back to the 
first radius, fixing the ribbon to it as before, a short 
distance above the first fastening. These movements, 
crawling up and swinging the body back and forth 
from radius to radius, are repeated until the zigzag 
ribbon, so characteristic of argiopi in all parts of the 


world, is completed and joined to the hub. (Fig. 10 
- shows the web of one of these large argiopi; H, the 


floss hub; Z Z, the zigzag ribbon.) 


opi are protected by a 


ing dark brown and 
shaped like a_ small 


cocoon is hung above 
the net by many fine 
silk threads. (Fig. 11 
shows the egg cocoon of argiopi.) 


Fig. 11. Cucoon of Argiopi. 


Let us look for a moment at one of our commonest 
representatives of the other large group of horizontal] 


weavers. 


This is an extremely slender spider, with long 


slender legs. Sheis beautifully 
colored, dark green, spotted 


net is swung on every clump of 
grass or low bush near the 
water. The spider rests on the 
Fig. 12. Tetragnatha under side of her net, with her 


outstret 
hub of the snare the slender body stretched across 


the open hub, with her long legs directed forward and 
backward, making the spider look like a slender twig 
or grass blade. When disturbed this spider (‘Tetrag- 
natha) drops at once among the grass stems, which 
are so closely imitated in her coloring that it is often 
difficult to discover her. (Fig. 12 represents a Tet- 
ragnatha stretched across the under side of her open 
hub.) 

The orb webs are among the most attractive nets 
spun by spiders, and may we not be more observing 
of them, and in place of brushing them from our path- 
way without even a passing thought, pause to study 
their beauty and delicacy of design? They are every- 
where, and almost as common as the sunshine ; surely 
for this very reason they deserve our thoughtful ob- 


servation. 


QUESTIONS TO AID OBSERVATION. 


Why are the orb-weavers especially good to study? 

Where and when are these spiders to be found? 

How are they to be caught? 

How can we best see the nets? 

What is the general arrangement of the spinnerets? In 
what part of the body usually? 

What is the general shape of a spinning tube? Are there 
many or few on each spinneret? Can the spider use these in 
various ways (that i8, open and ciose them)? 

How is the silk thread we see made up? 

How many kinds of silk do we find in all webs of these orb- 
weavers? How can these be distinguished? 

Where do many of these spiders go to hide from the bright 
daylight? 

What two large divisions can be made among these spiders, 
according to the positions of their webs? 

When is the best time to observe the weaving? How are 
the foundation lines usually to be distinguished? 

What main parts of the web can usually be found in all orb 
webs? 

How is the silk kept from the twigs or silk over which the 
spider walks? 

What plan does the spider make so that she will not have to 
walk upon the threads of the viscid spirals while they are 
fresh? 

What is done with the dry temporary frame when the spiral 
is permanently put in? 

How many kind of hubs are commonly found among these 
weavers? 

What ‘is the position assumed by the spider when watching 
for her prey? 

What methods are here spoken of as used by the spider to 
protect herself? 

What is characteristic of the web of the large ‘ garden 
spider”’? 

How is the floss hub made? 

How is the zigzag ribbon made? 

Qa w are theeggs of the Argiopi protected} 


The eggs of the argi- 
sack or cocoon of strong 


silk, the outer layer be- 


brown water jug; this 


with gold or silver specks, Her 


TONGUES. 
a thing 
good to eat? i 
3. Can you think of other uses of your tongue? 
1. Ilow does the surface of a eat’s tongue differ 
from that of your own? 

5. Can you think why the projections on the eat’s 
tongue are so horny and point backward? (The 
projects serve as rasps to scrape off fragments from 
bones.) 

6. What use does the cat make of her tongue that 
you do not have with yours? (Lapping.) 

7. What other animals lap the food? 

8. Which have the longer tongues, herb-eating 
animals or flesh-eaters? Why? 

9 Tlow does the cow use her tongue in cropping 


grass? 

10. The giraffe has a very long and delicate 
tongue. Can you think why? (It gathers its food 
| leaves | with the tongue, and it is so sensitive that a 
single leaf can be picked at a time.) 

1. Some animals have not only long tongues, but 
at its extremity there may be a gummy substance or 
even hairs. /he bat has bristles on its tongue, while 
the ant eater has a tongue covered with a slimy saliva. 
How does the bat use its tongue? ‘Phe ant eater? 


ists suppose that they must spread a degree of light 
around them equal to that given by gas street-lamps 
ina dark night. Whether these living lanterns shine 
steadily, or whether the light is only intermittent, we 
do not yet know; for when the fishes of the deep sea 
are brought to the surface they are either already 
dead, by reason of the great changes in their condi- 
tions, or they speedily die. They cannot endure the 
“falling upward,” which is to them as fatal as it is 
te land animals to fall downwards; only, as the diree- 
tion is reversed, so are the causes of destruction. 
When land animals fall from heights sufficiently 
great to harm them, their frames are broken inwards, 
from the pressure of the air and from the sudden con- 
tact with bodies much harder than themselves. - On 


= 

\ 


wath 


Deep Sea Fauna, 


the other hand, the deep-sea creatures which come to 
the surface of the water are broken from within, out- 
wards. That is, the gases with which they are 
abundantly supplied to enable them to live and move 
under the enormous pressure of the water (which is 
computed to be more than two tons to the square 
inch) expand so rapidly, owing to the decrease of the 


I. Cat. Ge. 
IV. Chameleon, V. Frog. 


12. Can you tell about the tongue of a bird? (In 
most cases it is thick and horny.) 

13. Do you think that a bird can taste with its 
tongue ? 

14. The woodpecker has a thin tapering tongue 
which has a horny point and bears upon its sides 
bristles. Can you tell something of this bird's 
habits and food, and explain how it uses its tongue? 

15. What use does the parrot make of its tongue? 

16. Have you ever observed the forked tongue of 
a snake? 

17. Does the poison of the snake come from its 
tongue? (Irom fangs.) 

18. The chameleon has worm-like tongue, 
which it can throw out to the length of several inches 
almost instantaneously. It is covered with a thick 
secretion. Can you think why such a slow moving 
animal should have this kind of a tongue? 

19. The tip of a frog’s tongue points toward the 
throat, and is covered with a glutinous matter. What 
is the frog’s food and how does it obtain it? 

20. TIlow many uses of the tongue can you men- 


tion 


LIVING LANTERNS. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH, 


Everyone is acquainted with the glowworms and 
fireflies which carry with them tiny flash-lights, serv- 
ing to light their own way as they fly about by night. 
and at the same time perhaps to dazzle the. still 
smaller insects which form their prey. But glow- 
worms and fireflies are literally “cast in the shade”— 
or would be if they occupied the same regions—by 
some of the strange creatures which inhabit the deep, 
deep sea, hundreds of fathoms down, where no rays 
from the sun can penetrate, on even the brightest 
days, in sufficient strength to ever so faintly light the 
dark, still waters. 

There are so many of these living lanterns to be 
found in the abyss of the deep sea that some natural- 


Woodpecker, 
VI. Snake. 


pressure as the creature nears the surface, that it be- 
comes shattered as by an explosion from within. 

In spite of this accident, which semetimes com- 
pletely reduces to fragments the inhabitants of the 
deep-sea when they are brought to the surface, many 
forms have reached the hands of naturalists in a shape 
vo perfect as to show some of their characteristics. 
One fish brought up froma depth of nearly 13,000 
feet, and named Opostomias micripnus, particularly 
deserves to be known asa living lantern, because he 
Carries even many more lanterns than there are letters 
in his long name. They are curious, little eye-like 
organs, resembling a series of tiny bull’s-eye lanterns, 
arranged in two long rows down each of his sides, be- 
sides which there are other groups of them in broad 
patches behind the eyes, and in other prominent 
places on the head and shoulders. With so many lan- 
terns it is thought that the possessor of them is prob- 
ably able to make the sea almost as bright as day in his 
immediate vicinity. It is also supposed that he has 
the ability to lessen or increase the power of his lan- 
terns at his own pleasure. 

It used to be thought that—like the fishes found 
in the waters of dark caves—those of the deep sea 
would be without eyes; and great was the surprise, 
when first they were brought to the surface, to find 
that most of them had large and perfect eyes. But 
the wonder ceased when it was discovered that so 
many of the deep-sea’s inhabitants were, in fact, liv- 
ing lanterns of power enough to light their way 
through the valleys and caverns of the deepest deeps. 


2° POEMS ON ANIMALS AND INSECTS. 


BY A. B. COLF. 


2. Driving Home the Cows............. Kate P. Osgood 
3. Kentucky Belte (Horse)...... Constance F,. Woolson 
7. The Spider and the Fly......,.........Mary Howitt 


| Continued on page 50.) 
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To be poor is to carry a magician’s wand to find 
out people’s true nature. 


“Informing, Interesting, Inspiring,” is the motto 
of the Journal of Education. 


The teacher of English has two things to do,—to 
teach his pupils to read and to write their native 
tongue. This is true of all grades from the primary 
school to the university. 


The teacher may do much toward making teaching 
a profession universally esteemed by the other pro- 
scholarly, broad, in- 


fessions, by becoming a 


fluential man and citizen. 


Dr. Andrews won easily in Chicago. re- 
election was practically uncontested at the finish. 
Kverything that was intended by the opposition to 
weaken him made his retention inevitable. 


Mrs. Mila F. Young has been connected with the 
schools of Chicago for more than thirty-seven years. 
No man or woman connected with any city schools 
occupies a position quite so close to all the teachers, 
pupils, and the publie as she oceupies. Ter resigna- 
tion is one of the most unfortunate educational events 
of recent times. There will be a difference of opinion 
as to the way in which she resigned, but none as to 
ihe misfortune of her going. 


It begins to be fully appreciated that New MHamp- 
shire never made such strides in educational legisla- 
lion as this season. State Superintendent Channing 
Folsom proved to be one of the most heroic eduea- 
tional leaders that any state in’ the Union has. 
Among other things, district supervision has been 
provided for after the Massachusetts idea, the state 
paying one-half of his salary. Most of the valuable 
attendant legislation was secured. 

ANDREWS VICTORY. 

The fre-election of Superintendent Andrews in 
Chieago is as significant San act educationally as 
America has seen in half a century, § 


It_looks as 


though he made a crisis and had met it successfully. 
He has made mistakes, as any positive man 1s bound 
to do, as Horace Mann did fifty-five years ago. His 
enemies are legion, and they have magnified these 
mistakes and given publicity to them. But his pur- 
pose has been noble, his ideals high, as were those 
of Horace Mann, and the public has judged him by 
his virtues, as was the case in the days of Mr. Mann, 
The teachers have been technically right, as were the 
famous thirty-one ‘Boston masters in 1844-5, but 
they have not seen the same side of Dr. Andrews that 
the public sees. 

What next? This is the most important question, 
If the teachers accept the situation gracefully, cease 
their opposition, join Dr, Andrews heartily in working 
out reform,there is no doubt about the future grandeur 
of the Chicago schools; but if they continue the 
fight, no one can foresee the consequences to them- 
selves, to Dr. Andrews, or to the schools. Fortu- 
nately, it will be two months before the teachers get 


together again. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 

The New York School Journal has completed 

its quarter of a century with July 1, being half a 
year in advance of the Journal of Education in this. 
In the early days there was much lively sparring as 
to the facts, and my predecessor never admitted the 
priority, I believe. This was merely a technicality, 
and the Journal of Education for fourteen years 
has had no disposition to question the claim of the 
School Journal. Our attitudes have been dis- 
tinct; our mission, individual, Each has had abund- 
ant suceess, neither has been envious of the other, 
neither would bave changed places with the other, 
and no one is more hearty in congratulations than 
the editor of the Journal of Education. In this 
there is neither reservation nor equivocation. 
Amos M. Kellogg, the founder ofsthe School 
Journal, has oceupied a position thoroughly unique. 
He has had the good fortune to have associated with 
him as the business factor in the concern his son, 
E. L. Kellogg, who has in turn enjoyed the luxury 
of having his son as an associate. The house has 
always made a specialty of book publishing, and of 
launching numerous minor periodicals, for none of 
which have we had any taste, and in which we under. 
stand that Mr. Kellogg, senior, has had little part. 

Mr. Kellogg has always desired to stand for the 
newest of the new things in education. He has 
seemed to take pride in championing some master, 
his greatest achievement in this direction being in 
the case of Colonel F. W. Parker in his earlier days. 

The School Journal has always been a useful 
It has been of service to teachers and to 
It has won success, and what is more to 
To Mr. Kellogg be. 


periodical. 
the cause. 
the point, it has deserved it. 
longs the enviable distinction of having been identi- 
tied with the paper from the start. 

The Journal of Education most heartily and 
sincerely expresses gratitude for all the effort put 
forth in the cause of educational progress by Mr. Kel- 
logg,and for all that he has contributed to the ad- 
vancement of educational interests, It congratulates 
him upon ali his successes, and wishes him continued 
joy in working for the cause, and prosperity for all 
his professional business enterprises. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY SCHOOL 


BOOKS. 


The coming century is to be ushered in with all 
the glorious manifestations due sueh a landmark. 
As education is fundamental to our national security 
and prosperity, so the educational attitude at the 
threshold of the century is of the utmost importance. 
It is already certain that the universities are to make 
®& marvelous record, Stanford has set a matchless 
pace. The university of Chicago is planning for great 
things. Harvard rounded up $1,250,000 last year, 
and the next will distance that. The two years 
which form a prelude to the new century will break 
all records in university endowments. . 

In every other department of education it is the 


came, and the publishers of school books will not fall 
behind. School books were never so vital to the 
progress of thought as they are to-day. A few years 
avo a teacher could do what he had seen done when 
he went to school, or what he was taught to do in the 
normal school, but with the revelations of these later 


days, all this changes. Now the best teacher in the 


world must have first-class books or he cannot do | 


eood work. The new primary school books are sim- 
ply hoautiful, and every first-class publisher of an 
elementary series invests in every charm of genius and 
of art that can add to the fascination of the primer 
The latest departure is in text-books for 
Rach publishing establishment is 


and reader, 
secondary schools, 
to make his twentieth century record in this depart- 
ment, 

The first sensation in this direction is the announce- 
ment of D. Appleton & Co. of New York, who have 
practically been out of the text-book business of late 
They are specially fortunate in the name, the 
They are to issue 


vears, 
“Twentieth Century Text-Books.” 
an even hundred—a century run, as it were—volumes, 
covering the entire field of secondary instruction in 
every department of study. They take as their base 
line the best thought, experience, and results of the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, the reports of 
the famous “Committee of Ten,” and the “Committee 
of Fifteen” of the N. EB. A., and all the studies and 
reports of the various classical teachers and associa- 
tions of the country. From this base line—the wis- 
dom of the hour—they will run the most scholarly, 
scientific, and pedagogical ways and means of utiliz- 
ing expert results in correlation of matter, and of regu- 
lation of school economies in reaching a higher plane 
of secondary work. 

_ Tt is needless to say that Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
have availed themselves of the services of authors and 
editors who are skilled investigators in their respec- 
tive fields. No pains will be spared in the endeavor 
fo make these books ideal in theory, thoroughly prac- 
tical and teachable, meeting at the same time the re- 
quirements of to-day and to-morrow. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN NEW JERSEY. 

Northern Néw Jersey is unlike any other equal area in 
the country. It combines under exceptional conditions 
suburban and manufacturing life. The whole region is 
enriched by the residences of merchants and manufac- 
turers, railroad magnates and bankers of New York and 
Philadelphia. For many years this was an educational 
curse, but it has of late been turned into a blessing. For 
a long time these families would not patronize the public 
schools any more than they would fraternize with the less 
favored families. It is less than twenty-five years since 
Plainfield, Orange, and other towns led off in developing 
a system of free common schools which should command 
the patronage of the best circumstanced people. In many 
places the men and women of greatest local influence be- 
came leaders in modernizing the schools, and to-day many 
places are unrivaled in professional talent, school equip- 
ment, in curriculum or methods. . 

It had been three years since I had made a study of the 
schools of New Jersey, when I spent a few beautiful June 
days in Northern New Jersey. I forbear to mention the 
mosquitoes. Suffice it to say that this special department 
of nature study is better provided with specimens in this 
state than in any other in the union. Several square 
miles of marshes are devoted to breeding them for musi- 
cal purposes, 

In the educational development of later years Dr. Addi- 
son B. Poland and his successor, C. J. Baxter, state super- 
ntendents, and the normal school principal, Dr. J. M. 
Green, have been important factors. It has been the 
privilege of few men to work so many reforms so com- 
pletely as did Dr, Poland in his term of service. His chief 
accomplishment was the removal of the state educational 
department entirely from the domain of politics. Mr. 
Baxter took up the threads of reform where Dr. Poland 
dropped them, and has lost no opportunity to perfect the 
system. 

Fifteen years ago the most wide-awake towns went to 
the New York, New England, and Pennsylvania normal 
schools for their talent, but Dr. Green has made Trenton 
as professionally honorable as Bridgewater, Oswego, or 
Millersville ever were. In referring to the progressive 
forces, we should not fail to mention the name of Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, who, while his home was in 
Paterson, did what he could to advance the interests of 
education along industrial and professional lines. 

By general consent Montclair and East Orange are at 
the front in opportunity and development. Mr, Spaulding 
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at Montclair and Vernon L. Davy at East Orange have 
been favored with conditions nowhere else enjoyed to so 
great a degree, apparently, but of these places I shall 
speak more at length at another time. 

Newark has been more fortunate than any other place 
of its size, perhaps, in the professional devotion of its 
superintendents, Ballinger and Gilbert. The former gave 
the schools a national reputation, and Dr. C. B. Gilbert 
has established himself so securely as to enable him to 
work out his professional ideals as he has never been 
privileged to do elsewhere. 

Jersey City has had an uneven road to travel in educa- 
tional progress, and her success is all the more creditable 
because of the political and other hindrances with which 
she has met. 

Paterson is fully appreciative of her good fortune in se- 
curing the services of Hon. Addison B. Poland as superin- 
tendent. Dr. Poland resigned his position as an assistant 
superintendent in Greater New York to develop some 
business interests in Europe, and upon his return accepted 
the superintendency at Paterson. The mayor, in his late 
annual message, says:— 

“We are to be congratulated in having a man of the 
qualifications and vast experience of Dr. Poland as the 
superintendent of this department. It is a department in 
which our people are all directly interested. The year 
just closed has witnessed a great revival of school interest 
both within and without the department. The board has 
greatly assisted the commission in all matters looking 
towards the development and improvement of the schools. 
The press of the city has paid a great deal of attention to 
school matters, warmly supporting every reform proposed 
by the commission. Citizens generally have exhibited an 
unusual degree of interest. in everything connected with 
the improvement of the schools.” 


I enjoyed a day in these schools unusually well. The’ 


training school is of especial interest. The methods are 
every way up-to-date, the spirit is delightful, and the sys- 
tem of training the young women in efficiency is excellent. 

In one of the large grammar schools I saw many new 
ways and means of making teaching effective. Two spe- 
cial features of the work were the teaching of arithmetic 
and geography. The children were all able to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide with great rapidity and almost 
absolute accuracy. In geography one grammar principal, 
who has spent several summers in Europe, has a large 
collection of beautiful unmounted photographs (10x12), 
which he has attached to a strip of white cloth, and by 
means of double rollers placed sufficiently apart in a 
frame, he can present them to the class with great ease. 
They are clear enough to be seen by every pupil in his 
seat. This is but one of many devices for the helpful use 
of pictures and books in the study of geography. 

The kindergarten and the manual training plans are 
up-to-date, as are other features of the work, but what 
impressed me most was the power attained by the pupils 
in regular work. Plainfield has the honor, probably, of 
being the first to establish genuinely free common schools 
and promoting their general adoption by the state. She 
has been highly favored by having many public-spirited 
citizens interested in education who were eminent men. 
Bishop J. H. Vincent and Dr. J. L. Hurlburt of Chau- 
tauqua fame are samples merely of men who have been 
greatly interested in the schools of Plainfield. 

At present the schools are in the forefront in every re- 
spect. Superintendent Henry M. Maxon is one of the 
most faithful and efficient school men in the country, and 
he has rallied about him an earnest and capable corps of 
teachers, and is inspired by a high-minded board of edu- 
cation in whom the public has confidence. 

I was fortunate in seeing much of the everyday work 
of the Plainfield schools, and it was uniformly of a high 
order. Principals and teachers co-operate in every way. 
They have high professional standards, and are constantly 
improving themselves for the good of their schools. 
There is an educational atmosphere in Plainfield that does 
one’s soul good. I brought away with me samples of lan- 
guage work in all grades that I have never seen excelled, 
and hope later to present some choice bits to my readers, 

Elizabeth has been made justly famous by Superintend- 
ent W. J. Shearer’s national reputation. There are few 
men whose professional career is more interesting than 
his, judged by the attention that his writings have at- 
tracted, by the demand for him on the educational plat- 
form, and by his rapid rise in the profession on the basis 
of devotion to special ideals. The impression is inevit- 
able that the keynote to his success is his special scheme 
for grading, but, as a matter of fact, this attracts least 
attention among the many progressive ideas in the Eliza- 
beth schools. It is a settled practice, and causes no more 
agitation than it does to announce a recess. In one build- 
ing in eight rooms, in 1896, 170 were promoted to a higher 
division at irregular times, and 130 passed to a lower 
grade; in 1897 427 went to a higher division, and 64 toa 
lower; in 1898 241 went higher and 38 went lower. 

In the city as a whole, in 1899, in the month of March 
alone, 392 went to a higher division and 156 to a lower; 


in April 463 went higher and 109 went lower. This is a 
fair average of the monthly re-classifications. This 
transfer is done with no appreciable disturbance. The 
re-classification is fairly evenly divided between the 
grades from bottom to top 

The high school is run on the elective plan to a greater 
extent than I have ever known to be the case elsewhere. 
It is almost on a university basis in this regard. 

But the most interesting feature is the ‘School Council” 
scheme. The high school governs itself in royal fashion 
on this basis. There are thirteen members of the council, 
because that is the number in the Elizabeth city council. 
The members are chosen by the various departments of the 
school. The rules of the school established by the council 
are more searching than any that a principal would make, 
They are general and sensible. I have never known any 
regulations more satisfactory in spirit than those adopted 
by this council. The special decisions are even more in- 
teresting than the regulations. For instance, a dance was 
projected as a feature of a social school function in some 
hall in the city. Few principals or superintendents would 
have ventured to veto it, under the circumstances. Like 
all matters of the kind, it went to the council for review. 
A hearing was had. The advantages and disadvantages 
were presented, and the decision rendered was that, in 
view of all the circumstances, and for the best good of the 
school, it was better that this feature of the programme 
should be eliminated. 

Allin all, Elizabeth is one of the most interesting edu- 
cational spots in the country, one that no one can afford 
to miss. It is not an experiment station, as might be 
supposed, but, rather, a city that has adopted various 
modifications or ordinary school programmes without, 
apparently, jarring the regular school work in the least. 

New Jersey is certainly awake to the demands of the 
hour, and is meeting new conditions by new plans and 
purposes in her school work. The conviction as TI face 
homeward is that I will spend more time in the schools 
of New Jersey, and will make a fuller report upon spirit 


and power of the schools. A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

General Otis has made a detailed report to the war 
departinent on existing conditions in the Philippines. 
From this it appears that, although the insurgent 
forces are greatly seattered and demoralized, and a 
large part of the natives, now terrorized by the insur- 
vents, really desire peace, little inland campaigning 
hy our troops is possible during the rainy season. 
There has heen an inerease in sickness recently, due to 
arduous service and climatic causes: and the American 
‘troops have “werked to the limit of endurance.” 
General Otis does not make a direct eall for re- 
enforcements, but his statement makes it clear that 
no conclusive results ean be attained without them. 
The regulars recently sent out merely take the place 
of the returning volunteers: and they are searcely as 
effective. heing newly enlisted men, largely, while the 
volunteers are practically veterans. 

* * * 

Under these conditions, the administration has 
heen foreed to begin the enlistment of volunteers, 
under the authority given by the Army act, with a 
view to having under General Otis’ command, when 
the rainy season closes, at least forty thousand men. 
There will he no formal eall for volunteers, nor will 
any of the state regiments which have heen offered be 
accented, hut the volunteers will be reeruited just as 
the reeently-enlisted regulars have heen, except that 
their term of enlistment will be two vears instead of 
three. Recruits have been coming forward lately at 
the rate of a thousand a week. and it does not seem 
likely that there will he any difficulty in raising the 
number required. 

The cabinet, headed hy M. Waldeck-Rousseau, whieh 
has sueceeded the Dupuy eabinet in France, is a euri- 
ous aggregation. The premier is a man of splendid 
talents and one of the finest orators in Franee. The 
minister of war is General the Marquis de Gallifet, 
formerly a rovalist. who distinguished himself bv the 
vigor with which he put down the Commune in Paris; 
and among the other members are two extreme 
Socialists. But the selections seem to have been made 
with a view to eombining all republican elements, 
even those ordinarily most openly at war, for the de- 
fence of the republic and the laws: and so far as the 
burning question is concerned, that of justice for 
Dreyfus, the cabinet is a unit, and may be counted on, 
if it remains in office, to act with candor and courage. 


The tenure of the cabinet cannot be regarded as 
very secure, in view of the vote in the chamber of 
deputies when it presented its programme. 'The 
senate expressed its approval by the strong vote of 187 
to 25: but in the chamber the cabinet was given a 
majority of only 26 in a total vote of 500, and even 
this narrow margin was secured by the abstention of 
a number of deputies, who were not ready either to 
support the cabinet or assist in its overthrow. The 
outlook would be precarious indeed, if the cabinet 
were wholly dependent on so capricious a support; 
but with the aid of the senate, it ean dissolve the 
chamber and order new elections: and it is probable 
that it will do this rather than relinquish the task 
Which it has patriotically undertaken. 

* 

The German delegates at The Hague have an- 
nounced that Germany cannot consider any propost- 
tion to limit the inerease of her army and navy. This 
deals a death-blow to the Czar’s disarmament pro- 
posal, which had little vitality at the best. As td 
arbitration, Germany is reported to have withdrawn 
her opposition to the proposed establishment of a 
permanent international tribunal of arbitration, on 
the condition that resort to the tribunal shall in no 
case he compulsory. The scheme would searcely be 
practicable on any other basis, for compulsory arbi- 
tration, as between individuals, is of doubtful utility, 
and as between nations it is out of the question, for 
the term itself implies foree behind the compulsion, 
and that is only another name for war. 'To make war 
fo compel the avoidance of war would be an odd 
anomaly. 

* 

The dream of the federatitn of England’s Aus- 
tralasian colonies approaches realization. The favor- 
able vote which has just been given in New South 
Wales on the Commonwealth bill virtually ensures 
the suecess of the project: for it was in that colony 
that opposition was most active, partly heeause of the 
feature of the proposed constitution, which gives the 
smaller colonies equal representation with the larger 
in the senate. The agreement of only three colonies 
is necessary to start the federation. South Australia 
voted faverably in April: and at previous elections 
Victoria and Tasmania declared themselves in a 
similar way. New Zealand will not come in at pres- 
ent: Western Australia is indifferent; and the attitude 
of Queensland is somewhat in doubt: but the experi- 
ment will pretty surely be begun. 


The situation in South Africa is still threatening. 
The concessions made by President Kruger are 
treated in England as inadequate. England is send- 
ing out large bodies of troops; Mr. Chamberlain is 
again making belligerent speeches: and a good deal of 
significance attaches to a review by the Queen of a 
force of picked troops, which is held in readiness for 
active service. The Transvaal, on its part, is not idle, 
but is buving artillery and munitions: and what is 
more significant, the Orange Free State, which is in 
terms of alliance with the Transvaal, under which it is 
hound to give aid against attack by a foreign enemy, 
is arming, and the Dutch population in the Cape 
colony is restless. Yet, in spite of all these ominous 
symptoms, until the first gun is actually fired the hope 
that war will be averted need not be abandoned. 
The conscience of England is on the side of peace, 
however rampant the stock jobbers may be. 

The negotiations between the United States and 
Great Britain for the adjustment of Canadian ques- 
tions have been again blocked by the obstinacy of 
Canada. Last spring, when the two governments had 
agreed on conditions of arbitration of the Alaskan 
boundary, Canada interposed objections, and the 
scheme fell through. In the present instance, it was 
a temporary arrangement or modus vivendi, which 
had been arranged between the British and American 
governments when Canada reopened the whole matter 
hy presenting a new demand for a change in the pro- 
visional boundary line. The patience of the authori- 
ties at Washington is nearly exhausted, and the im- 
pression is gaining ground that Canada will agree to 
no adjustment which does not give her a bit of 
American territory. 
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9. The Ant and the Cricket......++seeeeeeeeeeres Anon 
10. The Bell Of Atri......eceeeecceccseeeeecs Longfellow 
it. The Kitten and the Falling Leaves..... Wordsworth 


13. The Lion and the Cub.......eeeeseeereeees 
14, "To & rs Burns 
15. The Housekeeper........-sseceeeceees Charles Lamb 
16. The Mountain and the Squirrel.......+++-- Emersen 
17. The Owl and the Pussy Cat.........+-- Edward Lear 
18. The James Merrick 
19. The Glove and the Lions.........+.+++++ Leigh Hunt 
90. The Harriet McEwen Kimball 
21. The Grasshopper and the Cricket....... Leigh Hunt 
92. A Night with a Wolf.......eseseeoee Bayard Taylor 
23. On the death of a Favorite Cat........ Thomas Gray 
25. The Cow and the ASS........ccceeecesene Jane Taylor 
26. Kitty and the Mousie............ Elizabeth Prentiss 
27. The Boy and the Sheep.........+.+.-e-> Ann Taylor 
98. The Vawabonds.....csecececsssecees J. T. Trowbridge 
99. The Silk Mary Howitt 
320. The Grave of the Greyhound......... W. R. Spencer 
33. Robert Bruce and the Spider............ Eliza Cook 
35. An Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog..... Goldsmith 
37. King Solomon and the Bees............++. Whittier 
40. The White-Footed Bryant 
Fhe BONS OF TS Marian Douglass 
45. The Dumb Creation.......... Mrs. Annie C. L. Botta 


A BIT OF CONFESSION AND A WORD OF WARNING. 

A few weeks ago I was waited upon by a man who 
looked like a gentleman, and who wished to get from me, 
because of my acquaintance with the city, the names of 
people who were out of work, in order to offer them em- 
ployment. I asked him what the character of the em- 
ployment was, and he said it was to travel and secure 
canvassers for books. I remarked that canvassing was 
a fine art, and I did not believe he could hire convassers, 
much less people to train canvassers, from the people 
whom I knew. He said, that by his method of training, 
a person in a few days could learn to do the work, that 
there was no risk connected with it, that the firm by 
whom he was employed paid $40 for the first month’s ser- 
vices, ete. In response to his importunities, I gave him 
the names of certain people whom I knew to be out of 
employment. 

| have since learned that I did not get from him the en- 
tire plan of operations. It seems that he goes to people 
who are out of employment, and paints the business which 
he offers in such rosy colors that they are persuaded to 
sign a contract to work for the firm for a period of one 
month, for so many hours a day, and, as a guarantee of 
good faith, to deposit $7.50. A lawyer tells me that tHe 
canvasser, and probably the firm behind him, live upon 
these forced contributions from poor people, and that the 
scheme is so bare-faced a form of robbery that I ought 
to have detected it at sight. Thinking, however, that 
other superintendents may be as simple as myself, I write 
this confession as a word of warning. 

A Massachusetts Superintendent. 
IS THERE A BETTER RECORD? 

Editor Journal of Education: My attention was at- 
tracted to several letters in a recent Journal in regard to 
a “better record” of the growth of high schools. I think 
that some small towns can show a very good record. 

The population of Pittsfield has decreased about 400, it 
is estimated, since 1890. . The check list shows an actual 
decrease of 100 names. Under these unfavorable econdi- 
tions the attendance in the high school has increased from 
forty-four, the highest in 1895-’6, to seventy-six in 1898-’9, 
This gives an increase of seventy-two per cent. in three 
years. There aye now thirty-five pupils in the high school 
for every thousand of population. 

Taking all things into consideration, this is, it seems to 
me, a very good record. Warren E. Fisher, 

Principal High School. 

Pittsfield, N. H. 

NOVELS OF THE CENTURIES. 

A correspondent writes to Literature as follows: 

“Since lists of books are the order of the day, some one 
might do worse than draw up a list of the best Hundred 
Novels Illustrating History. The historical range of 
novels is now so wide that the compiler would not find 
much difficulty in selecting a hundred. We might ar- 
range our list by centuries—say three books for each of 
the nineteen of the Christian era, Or. again, the arrange- 
ment might be by courses —say a course for universal his 
tory, a course for Kurope, a course for Great Britain 
The result, of course, might be misleading to a serious 


student of history. But a well-selected list might at 
least give a picture of manners, and the Christian era by 
no means exhausts the possibilities. The Egyptian ‘Tale 
of Two Brothers’ would illustrate a tolerably early period. 
Then there is Dr. George Ebers, to say nothing of the 
Egyptian efforts of Rider Haggard; while at the other end 
of the scale Bulwer Lytton, Samuel Butler, Edward Bel- 
lamy, William Morris, and the still active H. G. Wells 
would supply us with ample choice of fictional prophecy 
concerning the twentieth and later centuries.” 

lor the rest here are a few suggestions: — 

First century: “Last Days of Pomepeii” and “The 
Gladiators.” 

Third century: “Marius the Epicurean.” 

Fifth century: ‘‘Hypatia.” 

Eleventh century: ‘‘Hereward the Wake” and 
“Harold.” 

Twelfth century: “Ivanhoe” and “The Talisman.” 

Fourteenth century: “Rienzi.” 

Fifteenth century: “Quentin Durward,” ‘“Romola,” and 
“Last of the Barons.” 

Sixteenth century: “The Monastery,” “Tower of Lon- 
don,” ‘Kenilworth,’ ‘Westward Ho,” and “Judith 
Shakespeare.” 

Seventeenth century: “Fortunes of Nigel,’ ‘“Peveril of 
the Peak,” “Old Mortality,” and “Manzoni.” 

Eighteenth century’ ‘‘Esmond,”’ “Waverley,” “Rob 
Roy,” “Heart of Midlothian,” “Dorothy Forster,” “The 
Chaplain of the Fleet,’ “The Virginians,” “The Spy,” ete. 

Then there are the special periods, such as the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, illustrated more or 
less luridly by ‘‘ ’Ninety-Three,” “Tale of Two Cities,” 
“The Conscript,” and ‘‘War and Peace.” 

ELLA F. YOUNG PETITION. 


The following petition, gotten up by the Chicago 
federation of teachers, has been signed by a vast multi- 
tude in Chicago: — 

The resignation of Mrs. Ella F. Young having been 
offered and being now before your honorable body, we 
the undersigned, your petitioners, citizens of Chicago, re- 
spectfully represent,— 

That Mrs. Young’s withdrawal will be great loss and 
calamity to the publie schools and to the cause of educa- 
tion in this city; 

That by and in her official duties, Mrs. Young’s high 
ideals of education and her ample culture, applied by de- 
voted labor and guided by long practical experience, have 
ripened a special wisdom and marked qualification for 
her influential place; 

That Mrs. Young has earned and enjoys the love and 
confidence of all the teachers of the public schools, and of 
all the people in this city interested in education; 

That while knowing that Mrs. Young does nothing ill- 
considered, we cannot but hope that she may change her 
purpose in obedience to the call of public duty, even 
though at sacrifice of other plans; 

lor these reasons, tending to great public benefit, we 
respectfully petition your honorable body not to accept 

Mrs. Young’s resignation, but to call on her to be devoted 
still to the publie service by continuing in her responsible 
station and valuable work in the public schools. 


APPRECIATIVE MEMORY. 


In a recent issue you give a brief sketch of Hiram Or- 
cutt, of whose recent death, at the advanced age of eighty. 
four, your notice was my first intimation, You do well {c 
speak of him as one of the “grand old men of the pro- 
fession.” 

I wish to add my humble tribute to the memory of 1})y. 
Orcutt, whom I knew as a schoolboy, when he held th. 
principalship of North Granville (N. Y.) Ladies’ Sem/- 
nary. Fora portion of the five years that he was in Noi th 
Granville he was also the principal of North Granvyil|c 
Academy, an institution long since gone out of existency, 
but which was somewhat famous in its day, as the re- 
nowned Salem Town first worked out his Englis); 
analysis while teaching there. 

I was a pupil at the academy, and Dr. Orcutt taught is 
physies and some other branches. I have always remem. 
bered him with pleasure, and am sure that I owe some- 
thing to the influence he had upon me. In one thing only 
do I think he did me no good. He advised me to study 
Latin before I had studied English grammar, and I think 
IT should have done better work in college if I had begun 
the other way. 

I also knew Dr. Orcutt as a regular attendant at the 
Presbyterian church, of which my father was an elder, and 
I have often heard the doctor speak and pray in our 
meetings 

The years have gone swiftly since those far-away days 
of youth, and the schoolmates I knew then are, many of 
them, in the great hereafter. Among the many cherished 
memories of those days, none are brighter than of the 
winter we recited in physics to Dr. Orcutt. I am very 
glad to have the sketch you gave of his life and work. I 
remain, James S. Cooley. 


Glen Cove, N. Y. 


WHO IS?—(I) 


[Answers. ] 
Pp. T. Barnum. 
Mlle. Louise de la Rame. 
Homer. 
Diogenes. 
Bunyan. 
Edward Everett Hale, in the Ingham Papers. 
William Pitt (1708-'78). 
William Cowper (1731-1800). 
Sam Johnson. 


10. J. G. Holland. 

11. Madame Dudevant. 

12. Thomas Jefferson. 

13. Jobn Greenleaf Whittier. 

14. John C. Fremont, who went to Pike’s Peak and 


California early in the ’forties. 
15. B. P. Shillaber, Boston. 
16. W. T. Adams, Boston. 

17. General Andrew Jackson. 


Can you tell me what president of Harvard College re 
signed because he was a Baptist? A. 

Cotton Mather says: “Henry Demster continued the 
president of Harvard College until his unhappy entangle- 
ment in the snares of Anabaptism filled the overseers 
with unhappy Fears. ... Which uneasiness was at 
length so signified unto him, that on October 24, 1654, he 
presented unto the overseers an instrument under his 
hands; wherein he resigned his presidentship, and they 
accepted his resignation.” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE SOURCES 

OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Supple- 

ment to Text-books of English History. 

Arranged and Edited by Charles W. 

Colby, M. A., Ph. D. London, Bombay, 

New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

325 pp. 

Few “supplements” are as indispensable 
to the satisfactory study of any subject 
as is Dr. Colby’s collection from the 
sources of English history. It is not too 
much to say that no teacher should con- 
duct a class in English history without 
making constant use of this book. The 
value of contemporary records is fairly 
appreciated, so that we need not empha- 
size the added interest and the truer, more 
lasting idea of the times that come to the 
student from the use of the sources. Dr. 
Colby’s selections, 117 in number, range 
over the years from 55 B. C. to A. D. 1832. 
They describe important political events 
and many phases of national life, and are 
long enough to give a definite impression. 
The editor has written excellent para- 
graphs of comment and explanation to go 
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HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board . , 


“Holden System for Preserving Books,”’ 


‘Taxpayers’ Money. 


We only have one Price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
- ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 


is positive proof of great economical value. 


It only costs 8 per cent. of the cost of the text-book i 
, xt- s to adopt our system, which makes the books last full 

50 per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 4 

All we ask is a fair trial. If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 
system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 

We know we gan save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 

Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered, 

This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever inventea. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. Springfield Mass. 


with each selection. His aim has been to] ~ 
provide a book that can be used and under-' 
stood by boys sixteen years old, and for this reason much 
that was archaic in spelling and printing has been 
modernized or explained in brackets. As this is 
done with due discretion, the book gains by it. 
The use of the book is by no means limited to English his- 
tory classes, All who know Tennyson’s ballad will be 
interested to find here Raleigh’s report of the fight of the 
brave little “Revenge.” The account of marriage nego- 
tiations in the fifteenth century, of the fire of London, of 
life on board a man-of-war in 1748, and a score of other 
matters are of wide interest. It is an invaluable book and 
we wéleome it as an aid and as indication of further 
progress towards the right teaching of history. 


By Norman Morr:son Isham, 


THE HOMERIC PALACE. 
Jompany. 


A. M. Providence: The Preston & Rounds 

64 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Isham’s study of ‘The Homeric Palace” is a most 
interesting piece of work which should be brought to 
the attention of all students of the great Homeric poems, 
The palace, which was more properly the stronghold or 
castle, was the centre of the life of each chieftain or king, 
and a description of it gives a fair notion of royal life 
in the Homeric time. The material is gathered from the 
remains of palaces at Troy and elsewhere and from de- 
seriptions in the poems. Mr. Isham is an architect and 
his training helps in reconstructing the typical royal 
dwelling, its situation, approaches, and defences, its in- 
ternal arrangements, construction, and decoration. He 
has prepared several illustrations that are as valuable as 
the text. For the vividness and definiteness which it im- 
parts te the Greek poems it is a most welcome contribu- 
tien, and it has an historical interest as well for students 
of domestic architecture and fortification. 

THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. By Lord Charles Beres- 
ford. Portraits and Maps. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cloth. 491 pp. Price, $3.00. 

This is one of the most satisfactory descriptions of a 
country that has been put in book form. Chinais as good 
a country for an author to show his genius with as can be 
found. While it isa business-like view of one of the most 
important countries of the world, written for business 
men, it is at the same time a remarkably instructive book 
for the student or the general reader. 

“The Break-up of China” is a plain statement of the 
present situation, of present trade and commerce, of the 
dangers that can be foreseen, and of the necessary work 
to be carried out if the Chinese Empire is to be held to- 
gether. It gives in small space a clear and dispassionate 
statement of the position China occupies and is likely to 
occupy in the commerce and politics of the world. 

It is the necessity for the “Open Door’ that Lord Beres- 
ford emphasizes throughout. The admiral devotes com- 
prehensive chapters to the discussion of waterways, rail- 
Ways, armies and navies, trade, treaties, tariffs and cur- 
rency, and closes with accounts of visits to Japan and to 
America, 

The admiral is ¢ertain, should China be divided into 
“Spheres of Influence,” that war will ensue between the 
powers involved. The only way to avoid International 
complications, and at the same time to advance the in- 
terests of the normal trade of China, is to prevent the 
“Sphere of Influence” policy and to insist strenuously on 
the policy of the “Open Door.” 

The admiral devotes a chapter to each important city, 
and gives a detailed statement of its trade and commerce, 
the relations existing between the foreign powers in it, 
and statements by the viceroys, reports of chambers of 


commerce, and interviews with Chinese officials, who 
bear witness to the necessity for the “Open Door.” Offi- 


cial corruption is everywhere prevalent, and it is essential 

for the peace and prosperity of the world that the powers 

stand together in the attempt to improve existing condi- 
tions in China. 

FIELD, FOREST, AND WAYSIDE FLOWERS, WITH 
CHAPTERS ON GRASSES, SEDGES, AND FERNS. 
By Maud Going. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Company. 411 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This book on flowers is described as an “untechnical 
study for unlearned lovers of nature.”” Those who have 
no time or desire to go into the details of botany will find 
this a pleasant way of learning about plant life. It does 
not seem in the least like study, but the reader gets much 
information and a broad knowledge of the plants and 
blossoms that one sees jn wandering through the fields 
and by country roadsides. The book is arranged to fol- 


jow the seasons != the northeastern United States from 


the first blossoming crocuses till only the evergreens are 
left to show that Nature lives. More than a hundred il- 
lustrations from drawings and photographs serve well to 
recall many familiar and unfamiliar aspects of plant life. 
CRADOCK, 
S. Barnes & Co, 


By Annie Eliot 
306 pp. 


CONTENT 
New, York: A. 


MISTRESS 
Trumbull. 
Price, $1.00, 
“Mistress Content Cradock” is a story of Boston in the 

earliest days of the colony. Roger Williams, Governor 

Endicott, Dr. John Cotton, and John Eliot appear on the 

scene from time to time, It is an impressive and con- 

vincing study of Puritan character and thought,—the 
supreme conscience, the narrowness, the stern, unrelent- 
ing exterior, and underneath the warm love of family 
and the deep affection for friends that a more light- 
hearted people could not feel. Roger Williams is the 
most notable figure in the book, and as a noble enthusiast 
and gentle, devoted friend he seems quite another man 
from the disputant and “free-thinker’” who was exiled for 
the peace of the colony. Both sides of his nature are 
presented. The author deserves special commendation 
for the fairness and clearness with which she has shown 

both dark and light sides of life and character. As a 

story of the lovers of a sweet. and clever Puritan maiden 

it is somewhat marred by pages of controversy, but that 
only makes a more real and faithful picture of the times. 

The atmosphere of those days is admirably reproduced. 

DANTSH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. 
of Svend Grundtvig, E. T. Kristensen, 
desen, and L. Budde. By J. Christian Bay. New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers. 293 pp. Price, $1.50. 
It is delightful, in these prosaic days, to find someone 

who appreciates the fascination of folk tales enough to 

take the trouble to write them out for children, and a 

charming collection of fairy stories has Mr. Bay found 

in Danish folk-lore. 

Now and again one recognizes a familiar plot under 
changed names, but most of the tales are quite new to 
English readers. The little folk will be ready to listen 
to them by the hour and older ones will find a pleasant 
diversion in their freshness and quaintness.’ The numer- 
ous, fantastic, illustrations are well suited to the stories, 
and add the charm of vividness to unreal situations, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LITERA- 
TURE, FOR THE USE OF SECONDARY AND 
GRADED SCHOOLS. Edited by Edwin Herbert Lewis, 
Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 410 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

Professor Lewis’ “Introduction to the Study of Litera- 
ture’ is a book of selections for reading in literature 
classes of the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. It is an 
introduction, not in any historical sense, but as an at- 
tempt to teach the youth to know and appreciate wherein 
lies the charm, power, or beauty of a piece of prose or 
poetry. It attempts to educate the emotions and the 
ideals and to make the school boy or girl regard litera- 
ture as a permanent source of pleasure. This must al- 
Ways depend largely on the teacher, but the introduc- 
tions and analytical notes in this book are helpful to a 
critical reading. 

The selections are arranged under ten topics which in- 


From the Danish 
Ingvor Bon- 


terest children from thirteen to sixteen, such as,—the 
heroism of war, the athlete, the adventurer, and the 


hearth. Each chapter has an introduction which points 
out a thread of meaning common to all the pieces, and ex- 
plains the circumstances that prompted the writing of 
each. The hundred and fifty selections, mostly from 
nineteenth century authors, are of great variety and all 
worth reading, and give a broad view of recent literature. 
One is inclined to resent conscious analysis and the 
giving of technical names to what we enjoy, but the 
method of this book should help young people to a dis- 
criminating appreciation of what they read. The editor’s 
work shows careful thought along new lines and practical 
The plan has grown from successful teach- 


experience. 
we hope it will succeed in 


ing in his own classes, and 
many other classes. 


By James Howard 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
New York: Long- 


tore, Ph.D., Columbian University. 
mans. Green, & Co. Cloth. 210 pp. 
Professor Gore has rendered the secondary schools good 
this admirable text-book in plane and solid 
geometry. He uses all that is essential in the study as 
an aid in the development of logical reasoning, as a 
stimulus to the use of accurate and precise forms of ex- 


service in 


pression, and supplies all valuable facts and principles 
from the standpoint of subsequent life. He does all this 
without clinging to the refinements of mathematics, so 
sacred in the days when a few subjects were admitted to 
the scholastic group. He has produced a book excellently 
well on a new line. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, issue in their School Classies “The 
Twelfth Book of Homer's Odyssey,” admirably edited for 
school use by Richard A. Minckwitz of Kansas City. 
Cloth. 89 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

The ‘‘Poems,” by Frederick James Allen, that are col- 
lected in a small volume are of considerable merit and 
beauty. There are several sonnets, four occasional 
poems, and others to the number of forty. A few trans- 
lations from the German are very well done. The poems 
are pleasantly simple and unassuming, and breathe a 
spirit that is at peace with God and the world. A love of 
nature inspires many of them. We would name the son- 
net to “Mark Hopkins” and the verses on ‘‘Time’’ as hav- 
ing as much individuality as any. [Franklin Falls, N. 
The Journal-Transcript Press. ] 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have issued in exceedingly at- 
tractive form a catalogue of the authors whose works are 
published by the firm. The essential facts in the life of 
each avthor are given in brief biographical paragraphs, 
and notes are attached to many of the titles to explain 
more fully the contents of the books. The usual particu- 
lars of the editions are added. Sketches of the history 
of the firm and of its publication, the Atlantic Monthly, 
are of particular interest. The several excellent series 
and libraries, groups of anthologies, professional books, 
and other publications are set forth in classified lists. 
The arrangement is in every way convenient. Portraits 
of the six great authors for whom Houghton, Mifflin have 
been the exclusive publishers,—Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, Emerson, Whittier, and Hawthorne,—make a 
fitting frontispiece. Whoevér reads, owns, or buys a 
book, should have this catalogue to peruse and enjoy. It 
is fascinating in the memories that its titles call up, and 
the neatness of the binding, and its general make-up is 
decidedly pleasing. It is offered at the very low price of 
twenty-five cents. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Howley, Haviland, & Co., New York: This firm has just 
published a large list of new music calculated to please 


the varied tastes of musically inclined people. The 


comie, the sentimental, the popular ‘“‘coon-song,”’ are each 
represented by particularly good specimens. Instru- 
mental pieces are well exhibited, ranging from the 


sombre down through the eccentric to the “rag-time” syn- 
copated music. Lovers of melody and harmony will find 
here a variety to suit any taste. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“A Class Book of Practical Physiology.” By De Burgh Birch 
Price, $1.75. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son, & Co, 

“Qualitative Analysis for Secondary Schools.””) By Cyrus Ww, 
Jrish. New York: American Book Company 

“Trolley Trips’—(Vol. IIL.). By Katharine M. Abbott. 
cents, New York: Brentano's. 

“Three Studies in Education.” By Edward R, Shaw. 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

“The Twelfth Book of Homer’s Odyssey.” 
Price, 4% cents. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

“Studies in Entomology.” By Henry Meade Bland. 
cisco: Whitaker & Ray Co. 

“Mary Cameron.” By Edith A. Sawyer. Price, $1.00. 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co 

“The Dreamers.” By John Kendrick Bangs. Price, $125. — 
“When the Sleeper Wakes.” By H. C. Wells. Price, $1.50.— 
“Cromwell's Own.” By Arthur Patterson, Price, $1.50.——* Remi- 
niscences,”’ By Justin McCarthy. Price, $4.50. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 

“Plutarch’s Lives’—(Vol VI.) 


Price, 10 
New York: 
By Richard Minckwitz. 
San Fran- 


Boston : 


Price, 50 cents. “Handbeok of 
British, Continental, and Canadian Ministries.”’ By Isabel Maddiron. 
—*Milton’s Comus, Lycidas. and Other Poems. Edited hy Andrew 
J. George. Price, 25 cents. “Byron’s Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,” 
By Andrew J. George’ Price, 24 cents, —"‘Source Book of American 
History.” By Albert Bushnell Hart. Price, 60 cents.——"'The Works 
of Shakespeare”’—(Vol. V.). Edited by ©. H. Herford, Price, $7.50. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. : 

“Moliere’s Le Misanthrope.”’ Edited by Charles A. Eggert. 
30 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co 

“What Women Can Earn.”’ Price, $1.00 


Stokes Company. 
REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Vrice, 


New York: Frederick A. 


Wrentham, Mass.— New Bedford, Mass. New Haven, Ct. —— 
Utah. — Spencer, Mass.—— Faston, Mass,—- Nevada. —~ East- 
hampton, Mass -Newark,N J. — Marlborough, Mass, —— Dover, 
N. H. — Hudson. — Nebraska. — Oxford, Mass. — Ohio. — 
Concord, Mass, —— Millbury, Mass. — 

CATALOGUES. 

Salem ( Mass.) Normal School, —- Syracuse University. —— West 
field, (Mass ) Normal School,——University of Michigan, 
Sanborn Seminary, N. H.—~— Fitchburg ( Mass.) Normal School.—— 
Bridgewater (Mass ) Normal, — Castine (Me. ) Norynal Schoo] 


-—» Framingham ( Mass.) Norma! 
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Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 

Taken before retiring, it 
quiets the nerves and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 9-11: National Council of Education 
at Los Angeles, Cal.; Bettie A. Dutton, 
secretary, Cleveland, O. 

July 11: National Colored ‘Teachers’ 
Association, Detroit, Mich. 

July 11-15: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Cal.; Irwin 
Shepard, secretary, Winona, Minn. 

October 19-20-21: Northeastern lIowa 
Teachers’ Association at Independence. 

October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association at Middleboro. 

November 2-3-4: The Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association at Creston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 

WATERVILLE. The feature of most 
general interest to visiting alumni of 
Colby at the present commencement is the 
new chemical alumni hall, which has been 
erected within the past year at the expense 
of nearly $50,000. The building is of 
stone, brick and terra cotta. Its dimen- 
sions are 58x110 feet, with a projection 
on the river side 15x41. The laboratory is 
filted to accommodate forty students, and 
contains ten large tables. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. The commencement exer- 
cises of Dartmouth College included the 
following programme: Saturday, June 24, 
prize speaking in the college church. 
Sunday, June 25, baccalaureate sermon by 
President Tucker; address before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association by 
Rev. Newton M. Hall, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Monday, June 26, class day exercises; 
Dramatic Club, Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night’; promenade concert in college 
yard. Tuesday, June 27, meeting of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society; public meeting 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Society; initiation 
of members, Dr. Bancroft presiding; ad- 
dress by Professor C. F. Richardson on 
“Place of Sentiment in the Intellectual 
Life’; music by college organizations: 
annual meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion; inspection of the Wilder physical 
laboratory; reunion of the Greek letter 
fraternities; concert by the glee and man- 
dolin clubs in Bissell hall; president's re- 
ception in Wilson hall. Wednesday, June 
28, prayers in Rollins chapel; dinner in 
Bissell hall, at which the governor of the 
state and other distinguished guests and 
alumni were present. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HOLYOKE. Mrs. Elizabeth Mead, 
president of Mount Holyoke College, has 
resigned her position, to take effect one 
year from date. The trustees received the 


SARATOGA SERVICE. 

Fast train service to Saratoga will be inau- 
gurated July 10 via the Fitchburg railroad, 
leaving Boston at 11 A. M., arriving Saratoga 
at5 P.M. There is every indication that the 
season at this famous resort will be most suc- 
cessful. 


letter at their meeting Tuesday, and have 
tried to dissuade her from insisting upon 
her resignation, but to no purpose. Mrs. 
Mead has been president of Mount Hol- 
yoke since 1890. This period of nearly ten 
years has been one of the greatest devel- 
opment in the history of the college, and 
under her charge the institution has ad- 
vanced from a seminary to one of the lead- 
ing colleges for the education of women. 
NEWTON. The long controversy rela- 
tive to the re-election of Superintendent 
of Schools G. I. Aldrich of Newton was 
brought to a close at the annual meeting 
of the school board, held June 28. The 
board, after considerable discussion, 
adopted a report, which presented the 
name of A. B. Fifield of New Haven, Conn., 
as successor to Mr. Aldrich. There was 
considerable discussion over Mr. Fifield’s 
candidacy, and it was voted to adjourn the 
meeting for two weeks. Mr. Fifield is a 
native of Providence, R. I., from the public 
schools of which city he graduated in 1874. 


‘He has held positions in Derby, Conn., and 


in the West. For the past seven years he 
has occupied the position of supervisor of 
the high school of New Haven. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. The 105th com- 
mencement of Williams College was cele- 
brated in the Congregational church at 
Williamstown June 21. The trustees met 
and formally elected William Rumsey, ’61, 
of Bath, N. Y., a member of the board, 
confirming the nomination of the alumni. 
The trustees made known the name of the 
donor of the new $35,000 students’ building 
to-day. He is Morris K. Jessup of New 
York, who received an honorary- degree 
from Williams in 1881. The building will 
be known as Jessup hall. 

NORTHAMPTON. The twenty-first 
commencement at Smith College was for- 
mally observed at Northampton June 20, 
and a class of 192 young women completed 
the college course and received their de- 
grees. The annual meeting of the 
Alumnae Association was held in the 
afternoon. The most important event at 
the meeting was the announcement that 
the alumnae fund for the library has been 
completed, $20,000 having been raised. It 
is to be known as the Clark Seelye fund, 
and will be devoted to the reference li- 
brary of the college. 

GARDNER. An informal reception was 
ziven Superintendent and Mrs. Louis P. 
Nash by the teachers June 19 in the hall 
of the new high school building. The 
tasteful floral decorations, vocal and in- 
strumental music, and refreshments of 
cake, ices, and fruit punch were enjoyed 
by all. The members of the school com- 
mittee were present as invited guests. A 
complete set of Ruskin’s works, compris- 
ing twenty-six volumes handsomely 
bound, was presented to Mr. Nash by the 
teachers. Deep regret is felt for Mr. 
Nash’s coming departure, and good wishes 
for his success in Holyoke, his new field of 
labor, were many and sincere. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The annual com- 
mencement of Brown University was held 
June 21. The exercises were of unusual 
interest because of the installation of Rev. 
W. H. P. Faunce of New York as president 
of the university. The oath of office was 
administered to Dr. Faunce by the secre- 
tary of the corporation, Rey. Dr. Ander- 
son. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. The school board showed 
its appreciation of the worth of the ser- 
vices of the late Miss Elizabeth Holt. who 
taught for forty-four years, by printing 
resolutions of regard on her death. 

TAFTVILLE. The school committee 
has engaged Claude C. Russell of East 
Hartford as principal of the Taftville 
schools for the coming year, vice George 
A. Cadwell, resigned. Mr. Cadwell has 
taught in the schools for five years, and 
has given excellent satisfaction. The 
members of the district regret his leaving. 
He has brought the schools under his 
supervision up to a high standard of at- 
tainment, and his methods have been pro- 
gressive and practical. 

STAMFORD. A special town meeting 
has voted, after considerable discussion, 
to appropriate $20,000 for a new school- 
house at the cove. 

STRATFORD. At a meeting of the 
Stratford board of education June 10 a 
resolution was introduced and passed with 
but one dissenting voice, providing that a 
woman principal be appointed to the 
charge of the Stratford high school. This 
action removes from his position Principal 
Joseph T. Corlew, who has controlled the 
destinies of the school for seven vears. 

NEW BRITAIN. The _ post-graduate 
idea has passed the experimental stage at 
the state normal school. This year’s class 
consists of ten young ladies, who went to 
college after graduating from the high 
school. They are now given an oppor- 


A Deadly Danger. 
has the seeds of wee 


disease planted in 
his blood dreams 
away his time in 
fancied security 
with a deadly dan- 
ger coil- 


him fy} 3 
ready to | 


strike 


C 


its fangs into his very vitals. 

‘Should a man he has consump- 
tion,’’ you ask, ‘‘just because his —- 
tite is poor and he is losing flesh and he 
has a little — and a general feeling 
of weakness and incapacity ?”’ 

No: that doesn’t necessarily mean con- 
sumption, but it means that the system 
is being — undermined; it is 
losing force and vitality; it is being 
tainted with bilious poisons that the liver 
hasn't power to throw off and any day 
that which is now only a probability may 
suddenly develop into a certainty. 

‘My wife had hemorrhage of the lungs. She 
had ten pemeraas, and the people all around 
here said she would never be well again,"' said 
Mr. W. A, Sanders, of Hern, Mason Co., W. Va., 
in a very instructive letter written to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce of Buffalo, N.Y. ‘ But she began to take 
Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery and she 
soon began to gain strength and flesh. After 
taking ten bottles she was entirely well. Should 
you think this will do you any good to publish, 
just use it, and if any one disputes the merits 
of this almost omnipotent medicine they may 
enclose self-addressed envelope with stamp, 
and I will answer the same as written in this 
letter.’’ 

But the time to use this medicine is now 
while the little weaknesses are slowly 
breaking you down. Awaken in time and 
throw off the deadly danger before it 
strikes you in a vital spot. This glorious 
“Discovery” will give you appetite and 
digestive power, pure blood and solid sub- 
Stantial strength. 

Write to Dr. Pierce about your condition. 
He will send you good, professional ad- 
vice, free of charge. 


tunity to cover in one year a course which 
would require at least two years had they 
entered the normal school after leaving 
the high.-——It has been decided that the 
teachers who are to have charge of the 
summer kindergarten in the Burritt school 
are to be Miss Pierce and Mrs. Curtis. 
Both are regular public school teachers of 
much experience. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


Dr. Henry R. Sanford, Penn Yan, N. Y.., 
is conductor in charge of the Chautauqua 
summer school from July 10 to 28, 
Charles A. Shaver, Watertown, N. Y., has 
charge of the Thousand Island park sum- 
mer school, Sach has associated with 
him a corps of eminent and efficient in- 
structors and lecturers. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURG. The opening of the new 
administration of our public schools, 
under Superintendent Samuel Andrews. is 
most auspicious. In his inaugural ad- 
dress before the central board of educa- 
tion Superintendent Andrews has shown 
himself thoroughly alive to the existing 
state of things. While he is in no sense 
a revolutionist, he is emphatically for 
progress. His long experience as princi- 
pal of one of the largest ward schools has 
made him familiar with the needs and op- 
portunities of the whole system. His 
election was a promotion, and in keeping 
with genuine civil service ideas. The vari- 
ous excellent recommendations made in 
his address were received favorably by the 
board, and referred to the appropriate 
committees, with one exception. This 
was approved at once, and rules adopted to 
carry it into immediate operation. It 
provides for the abolition of all examina- 
tions for admission into the high school, 
except on mathematics and languages. 
The pupils will be passed in all other sub- 
jects upon the certificate of the principals 
and assistant principals of the district 
schools. Further provision is made in the 
same rule that, at the January examina- 
tions of the high schools, pupils falling 
below grade shall be returned to the dis- 
trict schools from which they were ad- 
vanced. While the proposal to reduce 
examinations for promotion to the high 
school has been urged many years, it was 
brought to a focus at a meeting of the 
Principals’ Association, which occurred 
shortly before Mr. Andrews’ election. 
Dr. C. B. Wood, director of the high school, 
presented at this meeting a paper on the 


subject, in which he urged the changes 
which have been adopted. A lively dis 
cussion followed, which disclosed the fac; 
that a large majority of the principals noi 
only favored the suggestion, but they earn 
estly urged a complete abolition of ex- 
aminations. They recommended, instead. 
that pupils be admitted from the distric; 
schools on the certificates of the princi- 
dals of those schools, and that provision }). 
made to return such pupils as proved un- 
able to maintain themselves in the hig) 
school work after a four months’ tria! 
Dr. Wood’s recommendation is now a law, 
and is hailed with very general satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Andrews is to be congraty 
lated on being able to signalize his en 
trance upon his work by this. wholesom: 
measure, and, at the same time, to realiz: 
so forcibly the cordial support and prac 
tical backing which exists for him in t}y 
central board and among the leading 
spirits of the city schools. 


VIRGINIA. 


SALEM. The exercises of the forty 
sixth commencement of Roanoke College, 
which closed June 14, were very successfii| 
throughout. On Sunday the bacca 
laureate by Rev. M. W. Hamma, D. D., of 
Washington, D. C., and the address before 
the Y. M. GC. A. by Rev. J. N. Hallock, D. 
D., editor of the Christian Work, New 
York, on “The Christian of the Twentieth 
Century,” were able and eloquent. On 
Tuesday morning addresses before the 
Triennial Reunion were given by Benja- 
min Haden of Fincastle, Va., Rev. 
R. A. Goodwin of Richmond, Va., and Pro- 
fessor R. Fritz of Charlotte, N. C. Hon. 
George W. Koiner, state commissioner of 
agriculture, was elected president of the 
General Association of Roanoke College 
graduates and ex-students. In the after- 
noon at the Duval house the alumni din- 
ner was served, the special features being 
the responses of Postmaster-General Smith 
to the toast, “Our Country,” and of Lucas 
Amadeo, a prominent gentleman from 
Porto Rico. In the evening Postmaster- 
Yeneral Charles E. Smith delivered an ad- 
dress of great ability on “American 
Patriotism and Progress.’”’ The exercises 
of commencement day were held on 
Wednesday. The degree of A. B. was 
conferred on twenty-three members of the 
class, which is the largest ever graduated 
by Roanoke. President Dreher announced 
that, with the Austin bequest of $30,000, 
from which, after paying inheritance 
taxes, the college realized $24,000, the trus- 
tees had established twenty scholarships 
of fifty dollars each. He said the finan- 
cial condition of Roanoke had improved, 
and the outlook in that respect was more 
hopeful than ever. The college has had a 
successful year, with students -enrolled 
from sixteen states, Japan, Korea, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Nova Scotia, and the Oneida 
Indians of Wisconsin. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The college year of 
Western Reserve University, which closed 
with the commencement of last week, has 
been one most prosperous. The number 
of students has been large, the new 
courses offered have been popular, and thc 
increase both to equipmentand endowment 
has been notable. The commencement 
speakers were President Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins University, Professor William 
Keith Brooks of the same institution, ani 
Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler of Cor 
nell. One hundred and seventeen degrees 
were conferred by the university through 
its various departments, 

Another scientific building was dedi 
cated during the week, a laboratory for the 
departments of biology, zoology, and 
botany. The structure is of stone, of 
Gothic design, three stories in height, 
63x93 feet in size. Besides laboratories 


HOW’S THIS ? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. 

WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 cents 


per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 
Hall’s Fami'y Pills are the best. 
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and lecture rooms, it contains aquaria, 
and rooms whose temperature can be kept 
either low or high, as may be desired, for 
the rearing of various animals under most 
favorable conditions. Provision is also 
made for the erection of a greenhouse, as 
an annex, for the department of botany. 

At the same time the sod was raised for 
the Harkness chapel of the College for 
Women. The officers of the college, to- 
gether with one representative of each 
class, formally broke ground for this 
building. The dome for the equatorial 
telescope, one of the largest possessed by 
a college in this country, is approaching 
completion, and the instruments, with all 
accessories, will be placed in position be- 
fore the opening of college in September. 

In addition to these more notable gifts, 
the university has received endowment for 
two chairs and several thousand dollars 
for the library. The whole amount repre- 
sented by all these gifts aggregates no less 
than one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

CINCINNATI. The teachers and prin- 
cipals of the Cincinnati public schools 
have started a movement to increase the 
teachers’ pension fund. Under the recent 
law each teacher has been paying in one 
per cent. of her salary to this fund, but 
there have been so many teachers who 
have been, and will be the coming year, 
retired and placed on the pension list that 
the fund will not be adequate. The pro- 
moters of the movement want at least 
$100,000 to be raised and invested, the in- 
terest of which will be used to pay the 
pensions. The ball was started rolling by 
the twenty-first district raising $100 for 
the new fund. 

An effort will be made to bring the next 
annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association to Cincinnati. A meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati League was held here 
last week to confer, and it was decided to 
invite other organizations to join in ex- 
tending an invitation. A committee will 
be sent to Los Angeles, where it meets this 
year. 

The fifty-second annual meeting of the 
Ohio State Educational Association met at 
Put-in-Bay on the twenty-eighth of last 
month. The programme was elaborate 
and interesting. Cincinnati is represented 
on the following committees: Executive, 
E. W. Wilkinson; 'egislation, W. H. Mor- 
gan; necrology, George F. Sands; college 
of Ohio teachers, W. H. Morgan and Dr. 
A. B. Johnston; relation of high school to 
college, E. W. Coy. F. P. Goodwin will 
open the discussion on a paper read by 
Commissioner Bonebrake on “The State 
Teacher's Institute.” The association is 
divided into three sections, viz., high 
school, colleges, township superintendents, 
and music teachers and library. A large 
number of teachers from this city will be 
in attendance. 

Superintendent Morgan, who suffered a 
stroke of paralysis this month, has almost 
recovered, and will be out again soon. He 
expects to take a complete rest during the 
vacation, and be able to resume duties 
when the new school year opens in the 
fall. 

The Music Teachers’ Association met in 
Cincinnati. very interesting  pro- 
zramme has been prepared, which will be 
a jubilee epoch in mass choral singing. 
Artbur Foote, the eminent composer, took 
a very prominent part in the programme. 
Other noted artists were on hand. Ar- 
thur J. Gantvoort, the president, and 
Philip Werthner, secretary, have been un- 
tiring in their efforts to have the meeting 
a grand success. 

Following close upon the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association week was the great Saen- 
gerfest in Cincinnati, commencing on the 
twenty-eighth, for which an immense 
structure was erected and handsomely 
equipped. 


ILLINOIS. 


PEORIA. Superintendent C. 
Dougherty is deservedly happy over the 
fact that Mrs. Lydia Bradley of this city 
has deeded over to the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of the city property to the value of 
a round million. Mr. Dougherty has been 
largely instrumental in directing the way 
in which Mrs. Bradley’s fortune has been 
devoted to modern and progressive educa- 
tion. 

MICHIGAN. 


Frederick Bliss, principal of the Detroit 
high school, has resigned his position. 
He has been prominently connected with 
educational progress in Detroit for many 
years, and has brought the high school to 
a high standard. He assigns as his reason 
for resigning the political conditions in 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


school matters, which make the work un- 
pleasant. All regret that he has decided 
to leave the Detroit schools. Miss Scott 
of the normal training school-of the city 
resigns also for similar reasons. 

Some changes in the superintendents of 
Michigan this year are: Superintendent 
Rieman of Monroé, Mich., accepts the 
Goshen superintendency, Indiana; Super- 
intendent Townshend of Manistee, Mich., 
goes to Newark, O.; Superintendent Me- 
Lean leaves the Holland schools and ac- 
cepts the presidency of a sugar beet fac- 
tory; C. W. Mickens, formerly of Crystal 
Falls schools, accepts superintendency at 
Moorhead, Minn.; Superintendent Ster - 
ling of the university goes to Howell; and 
Briggs of Howell superintends Monroe 
next year. 

The University of Michigan and the 
Normal College at Ypsilanti will have 
summer sessions for six or eight weeks. 
These schools have become permanent 
parts of the above-named institutions. 

The legislature of Michigan has in- 
creased the mill tax from one-sixth of a 
mill to one-fourth of a mill, which adds 
about $90,000 annually to the incomes of 
the university. A new medical building 
and a hospital will be built soon. 

Professor Nicholas Murray Butler gave 
the commencement addresses at Ypsilanti 
and the University of Michigan this year, 
June 21 and June 22, respectively. 


English Composition. Teachers, Clergymen, 


Writers, Clubwomen, 
Systematic course by mail. Harvard method. Free trial. 
Certificate given. MSS. criticised. 

eow Wo. H. HAWKINS, Cambridge, Mass. 


MALL SUMS OF MONEY 
\ can be safely invested with landed security and 
full interest quarterly. The value of the investment 
constantly appreciating. Address MR. Brooks, 
Room 1019, No. 73 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Teacl Co- ive 
Teachers Wanted, Asse: 


rinm Bldg., Chicago, Lil. 4,000 positions filled. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


P. M. Fisher, formerly superintendent of 
Alameda county, and for four years editor 
of the state educational paper, has been 
for four years principal of the Central in- 
dustrial school of Oakland, and such has 
been his success that his salary has been 
substantially increased. 


AGAINST STATE ADOPTION. 


School Education has these objections to 
state adoption of text-books:— 


First.—Any commission appointed to se- 
lect books for a state will be accused of 
being subject to “undue influence,” 

Second.—No commission can be ap- 
pointed if given sufficient time in which to 
examine and select books to cover all 
branches without using so much time as to 
make the expense to the state out of pro- 
portion to the benefits obtained. 

Third.—Individual members of a com- 
mission become so blinded by the person- 
ality of agents that the books some agent 
offers are either favored or opposed on ac- 
count of the man who represents them. 

Politicians, lawyers, influential 
citizens, college chums, old schoolmates 
who may be intimately acquainted with, or 
even politically the ‘boss’ of some com- 
missioner, will be asked, or will offer, ‘‘to 
lend a hand,’ and, as a result, men, not 
books, are the motive power that settle the 
selection. 

Sixth.—Under any free text-book law 
there is loss educationally when a uniform 
series of books is chosen, and there is sel- 
dom gain financially. 

Seventh.—When poor books are once 
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Helpful and Delightful 
NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


can be started seienceward. 
benelit of teachers. 

The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with 
classes of children in publie schools. 


Nature Study by Months. 


GRADES. 
By ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A [1., Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


FOR ELEMENTARY 


Boards. TItlustrated. 


The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, 
and the children are seeking, in their simple way, to find how nature works 
during the year, fitting all jts life to the varying conditions, 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children 
Many scientific references are suggested for the 


‘*One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 
—Superintendent Springfield, Mass. 


Child Study of the Classics. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 
By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 
Price, 40 cents. 


Illustrated. 


Boards. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children 
should be taught rea/ /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the 
names and somewhat of the works of great authors at an early age. 
this thought and object in view, “Child Study of the Classies” has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception 
of the later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as con- 
cisely and attractively as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics, 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully 
illustrated, with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list 
of books for supplementary reading. 


‘Tt is beautifully written.” 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Price, 50 cents. 


Bishop Vincent. 


adopted for a state and become generally 
used, it is difficult to rid the state from 
continuing them. 


National Educational Association meet- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal., July 11 to 14, 1899. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Fitchburg railroad to run the Houghton 
special trains via its route, leaving Boston 
July 3 and 4. For circulars giving full 
particulars apply to George S. Houghton, 
306 Washington street, or to J. R. Watson, 
general passenger agent, Fitchburg rail- 
road, Boston, Mass. 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


Paper. Post-office. 
AmericanJournal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
American|School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
Canadian Tcacher........ ... Toronto, Can, 


... Toronto, Can, 

... Newark, Del. 
...New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ........ ..... Danville, Lil. 

lowa Normal Monthly. - ... Dubuque, Lowa, 
Journal of Education. ... Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy.... -Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review .. Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator....... ... Lansing, Mich. 
Des Moines, la. 
Missour: School Journal... ....Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 


Educational Journal . 


Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator,.............++ Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal..........- Bloomington, III. 
School Bulletin...............- . Syracuse, N.Y. 
School inneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N.Y. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Lil 
Southern Schools. Lexington, 
Teachers’ Institute...... New York, N.Y. 
New York,N. Y, 
Texas School Journal........... Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal......... Tope ka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Western Teacher................ Milwaukee, Wis 
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3 Somerset St., Boston. 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Itis Incontrovertible! 


The Editor of the ‘Christian Million,’ 
under the heading of General Notes, on 
August 20, 1896, wrote :— 

“A article will stand upon its own 
merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
will continue long which does not, in a more 
or less degree, harmonize with the state- 
ments which are published concerning it.’’ 


Mr. Hall Caine, 

Author of ‘* The Deemster,” “The Manx- 
man,” ** The Christian,” etc., when speak- 
ing on “‘Criticism,’’ recently, said :— 

‘*When a thing that is advertised greatly 
is good it goes and goes permanently ; when 
it is bad, it only goes for a while ; the public 
finds it out.’’ 


The Proprietor of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


has said over and over again :— 

‘‘It is a fallacy to imagine that anything 
will sell just because it is advertised. How 
many nostrums have been started with 
and snuffed out in gloom? The fact is, a 
man is not easily guiled a second time; and 
every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times 
more harm than one satisfied does good. 
Assuredly the sale of more than 6,000,000 
boxes of BEECHAM’S PILLS per annum, 
after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- 
clusive testimony of their popularity, su- 
periority and proverbial worth.’’ 

Beecham’'s Pills have for many years been the popular 
family medicine wherever the English language is spoken, 
and they row stand without a rival. In boxes, io cents 
and 25 cents each, at all drug stores. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The July Century is devoted largely 
to original fiction and to articles on seven 
of the world’s most famous makers of fic- 
tion, two only of whom are living. An 
authentic account of Sir Walter Scott’s 
unhappy love affair is told by one of his 
intimates, and Mrs. James T. Fields tells 
of a visit to George Eliot. “Stevenson in 
Samoa” contains such reminiscences as 
might be expected from the story-teller’s 
step-daughter and secretary. “The Mak- 
ing of ‘Robinson Crusoe’”’ gives the true 
story of Alexander Selkirk and his sojourn 
on Juan Fernandez. “Victor Hugo as an 
Artist” is the subject of a paper by Le 
Coeq de Lautreppe. “Bret Harte in Cali- 
fornia’ was well known by Noah Brooks, 
who fills several pages with entertaining 
gossip of a period. Critical articles on 
famous fiction-makers are Henry Rutgers 
Marshall’s study of “‘Rudyard Kipling and 
Racial Instinct” and Montgomery Scnuy- 
ler’s “The Canonization of Stevenson.” 
Frank M. Chapman, the ornithologist, 
writes of Bird Rock, in the gulf of St. 
Lawrence; Professor Wheeler’s ‘Alex- 
ander the Great” shows the conqueror in 
anger and in love; and Mr. Ford's “Many- 
Sided Franklin” is seen this month in his 
intimate and interesting relations with the 
fair sex. Most of these articles are fully 
illustrated, and there is an abundance of 


verse. Price, $4.00 a year; single number, 
35 cents. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 


~—The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views has for its special features for July 
a discussion of the Philippine situation 
by ex-Minister John Barrett, lately re- 
turned from Manila; an account of ‘ Gold 
in the Philippines,’ by Ramon Reyes Lala, 
a native of Manila; a sketch of the career 
of the late Rosa Bonheur, with reproduec- 
tions of some of her most famous paint- 
ings of animals, by Ernest Knaufft; an 
illustrated article on modern history and 
historians in France, by Pierre de Couber- 
tin; “A Pilgrimage to Some Scenes of 
Spanish Occupancy in Our Southwest,” 
with scenic illustrations and Indian por- 
traits, by George Wharton James; anda 
study of brick paving in the smallér c‘ties 
of our middle West, by H. Foster Bain of 
the lowa Geological Survey. The edito- 
rial department, “The Progress of the 
World,” discusses possible political is- 
sues in 1900, the tariff and the trusts, arbi- 
tration prospects at The Hague, the vindi- 
cation of Dreyfus, and other topics espe- 
cially prominent just now. Price, $250 a 
year in advance; 25 ecentsa number. New 
York: Astor place. 

The North American Review. sur- 
passes the high mark which the May and 
June numbers for this publication. 
The most conspicuous feature of this 
number is a significant illustration of the 
elevation and breadth of purpese which 
the new editor has brought to the service 
of the Review. This is a poem—the first 
poem published in this periodical for many 
years—by the great living English poet, 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. It is a de- 
scription of a storm during “A Channel 
Passage” from Calais to Dover as seen by 
the eye of a genius of dauntless imagina- 


set 


tion, and is a marvelous exhibition of Mr. 
Swinburne’s mastery of language, abound- 
ing in instances of the ingenious and fe- 
licitous phrasing which distinguishes his 
style. The other articles are: “Ex 
Oriente Lux!” a plea for a Russo-Ameri- 
can understanding, by Prince E. Ookh- 
tomsky and Viadimir Holmstrem; 
“*Americanism,’ True and False,” by the 
Rev. William Barry, D. D.; ‘Universal 
Peace,” by Baroness Bertha Von Suttner; 
“England and the Transvaal,’’ by Sydney 
Brooks; “Our Public Schools: A Reply,” 
by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer; “The 
Government of Greater New York,” by 
Bird S. Coler; ‘Pig Iron and Prosperity,” 
by George H. Hull; ‘“‘The Logic of Our 
Position in Cuba,” by an officer of the 
army; “The Tercentenary of Velasquez,”’ 
by Charles Whibley; ‘The War with 
Spain,” III., by Major-General Nelson A. 
Miles, U. S. A.; and “Golf from a St. An- 
drews Point of View,’ by Andrew Lang. 
Price, $5.00 a year; 50 cents per copy. 
New York: 3 East Fourteenth street. 


—As usual, the July number of Harper’s 
Magazine is one of special adaptation to 
summer reading. Senator Lodge con- 


cludes his valuable history of the war with 
Spain. The work is in all respects an ad- 
mirable piece of historical writing, and 
should take a prominent place in our his- 
torical literature. The fact that it has 
been so profusely illustrated by the best 
special artists makes it doubly valuable. 
Russell Sturgis’ article on ‘“‘Interior Deco- 
ration of a House’ contains many valuable 
suggestions. Nothing is more inviting to 
a man of literary tendencies than the li- 
brary of a man of taste. Nothing is more 
beautiful than a properly-arranged collec- 
tion of books. Some books will inevitably 
be clothed 
In red morocco’s gilded gleam, 
Or ve.lum rich as country cream, 

but even the cloth-bound books may keep 
their inferior clothing until it grows too 
shabby. The book-room of a man of taste 
and feeling is one of his most beautiful 
rooms, no matter what his expenditure 
might be elsewhere, or what artistic skill 
should be brought to bear. Books are 
most attractive when they present them- 
selves to the eye without the refracting 
medium of glass, and offer themselves 
freely tothe hand. The number is charm- 
ingly illustrated. Price, $4.00 a year; 
single copy, 85 cents. New York: Frank- 
lin square, 


—The July issue of the New England 
Magazine contains articles which appeal 
to the summer sojourner, and the illustra- 
tive material is of unusual excellerfce. 
The Lake Champlain country is treated by 
Rev. John Wright Buckham. His paper 
is entitled “Lake Champlain, Historical 
and Picturesque,” and is beautifully illus- 
trated. The old town of Rochester, Mass., 
of which Marion and Mattapoisett were 
originally a part, is the subject of an arti- 


cle by Mary Hall Leonard on “Old 
Rochester and Her Daughter Towns.” 
The illustrations,consist of views in 


Rochester, Marion, and Mattapoisett. 
The work of the sculptor, Hiram Powers, 
is ably treated by Dr. Henry Boynton of 
Woodstock, Vt., the birthplace of Powers. 
Several portraits of Powers, a view of his 
birthplace, and one of his Florence villa, 
with reproductions from his most famous 
sculptures, are included among the illus- 
trations. In “The Last Letter of John 
Brown,” Rev. Charles H. Small tel!s of his 
discovery of a letter of John Brown, un- 
doubtedly the last he ever penned, written 
on the day of his execution. The portrait 
of Rudyard Kipling which appears as the 
frontispiece of the number is used in con- 
nection with Rey. Jabez T. Sunderland's 
thoughtful study of “The Religion of Rud- 
yard Kipling.” There is an excellent 
story by Andrew Comstock McKenzie, en- 
titled ‘The Special Nurse,’’ and there are 
several poems of merit. The Editor’s 
Table is devoted entirely to the present 
crisis. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Pali Mall Magazine for July; te 
ayear. New York. 
The Journal of 
terms, $3.00 a vear. 
Political Sevence Quarterly, for 
$5.00 a year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal tor July; terms, $1.00 
a year. Philadelphia. : 
St. Nicholas tor 
New York. 
Harper's Monthly Magazine 
$4.00 a year. New York. 
The Atlantic for July. 
Mifflin, & Co. 
International Journal of Ethics fo ‘ y: te 
‘he /lomiletic Review 2.5 
for July; terms, $2.50 a 
The Forum for July; 
York. ; 
Lippincott’s Magazine for. ye 
Outing for July; 
York. 
The Catholic (World 
year. New York. 


Political Economy for June; 
Chicago. 


June; terms, 


July; terms, $3.00 a year. 
for July; terms, 


Boston: Houghton, 


terms, $3.00 a year. New 


terms, $3.00 a year. New 


for July; terms, $3.00 a 
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OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IM 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free, {t 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each, 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.¥, 


VACATION SCHOOL INQUIRIES. 


George W. Anderson of the Boston 
school board has secured the passage of 
an order of inquiry to be prosecuted by the 


board of supervisors: — 

Whether it is expedient that in each 
school year there be not less than forty- 
five weeks, and whether said period shall 
be divided into three or four terms. 

Whether, assuming that there should be 
four terms in each year, the course of 
study for the summer term should be radi- 
cally different from that of the other three 
terms; also whether the course of study 
and the grading should be so arranged 
that pupils not attending the summer term 
should be able to progress in regular class 
organization. 

Assuming that the school year should 
not be essentially changed, what provision, 
if any, should be made to meet the present 
demand for vacation schools, to furnish 
occupation and training for the thousands 
of children now spending the long summer 
vacation in idleness or worse? 

Whether the number of pupils per 
teacher should not be decreased, and, if so, 
to what number? 

Whether the course of study should not 
be so changed and simplified that pupils 
shall pursue less studies at the same time, 
to the end that sound scholarship and 
mental grasp may be encouraged, and 
smattering and superficiality be lessened? 

Whether the courses of study should not 
be so changed and rearranged that pupils 
may select a specified number of courses 
adapted to their individual capacities and 
needs, and may be granted diplomas more 
on account of development of power than 
because of time spent in alleged educa- 
tional work? 

Whether the rigidity of the present 
graded system should not be relaxed in 
other ways besides those specified above, 
to the end that pupils may have more time 
for continuous study, and be relieved from 
the distraction and confusion now the 
cause of so great nervous waste on the part 
of both pupils and teachers. 

What other changes in the courses of 
study and the arrangement of school 
terms, and in the administration of the 
schools, are necessary and expedient, in 
order that the results achieved may be 
more consonant with the expense of equip- 
ment and maintenance, and with the time 
given by children to the work of educa- 
tion? 


A CHINAMAN’S STRANGE 
TION. 


IN VEN- 


In the eleventh century there was born 
a young Chinaman, who was named Chow 
Lien Chi. Nothing remarkable in this; 
lots of us have been born. But young 
Chow was a fellow who fished and roamed 
about a good deal, and this it was that 
brought him—not into trouble, but into 
notoriety. 

One day in his rambling he found a cave. 
The cave ran through a hill, and had an 
entrance on each side of it. Both en- 
trances were rather crescent shaped, with 
the concave sides of the crescents facing 


each other. The cave itself was round as 
a moon, inside. Out of these oppose, 
crescents and the moon-shaped cave },. 
evolved a diagram that has become noted 
among the Chinese. This diagram, the 
Great Monad, was used to illustrate a sys- 
tem of philosophy established by Fuh }jj 
3,000 years before Christ was born, and, 
of course, 4,000 years before Chow found 
his wonderful cave. 

It is now used also aS a symbol for 
something else. From the mysteries of 
an ancient Chinese philosophy it has been 
dragged forth to illustrate the modern 
American system of transportation. It 
has, so to speak, leaped across a gulf of 
nearly nine centuries, become a modern in- 
vention, as it were, and now does duty as 
the trade mark of the Northern Pacific 
railway company. 

This line, starting from the heart of the 
American continent, stretches westward to 
the sea whose waters bathe alike the 
shores of America and China. 

From the other side of the great ocean 
this symbol comes, not only down the long 
centuries, but across the watery waste, to 
meet the glistening rails, and thus to link 
closely together the ancient and the 
modern, the heathen and the Christian, 
the Mongolian and the Caucasian. 

This design is a circle in form, the cen- 
tre composed of two eel-shaped crescents, 
one above the other. The upper crescent 
is either red or white, the lower one black. 
The original Monad has certain mystic 
characters grouped around the crescents; 
the new adaptation of it has the words 
Northern Pacific and Yellowstone park en- 
circling the crescents. In the Chinese 
Monad these crescents are known as Yang 
and Yin, the male and female principles 
of life. In the new they stand for motion 
and rest, force, and matter. 

In China this Monad has a wonderful! 
potency. Jt wards off evil, disease, harm, 
and is hung up over doors, ete., to guard 
against evil spirits. Who shall say that it 
has not also the same power in its new 
field? Why should it not, escutcheoned 
upon the ears of the company’s trains, also 
ward off harm, prevent accident? Why 
should its potency be lessened in its trans- 
planting? 

This design or trade mark is now to be 
seen upon the railway company’s station- 
ery, cars, printed matter, and on the win- 
dows of its ticket offices. Its striking, eye 
like appearance, like the eye of the an- 
cient mariner, holds one as with a spell. 

To KE. H. McHenry, chief engineer, and 
Charles S. Fee, general passenger agent of 
the railway company, is due the credit of 
unearthing and adapting this peculiar de- 
sign, which has been copyrighted by the 
company. 


ELECTRIC FANS IN SLEEPING 
CARS. 


Monon Route sleepers for Indianapolis 
and Cincinnati leaving Chicago at 2.45 a. 
m. have been equipped with electric fans. 
These sleepers are set in Dearborn station 
for occupancy at 9.30 p. m., and the elec- 
tric fans will make them cool and pleas- 
ant during the summer months. Get tick- 
ets at 232 Clark street, Chicago. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
tications and fitness of candidates. 


SOPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts, 


Ws. F. Jarvis, 
ALVIN F. Pxasz, 


Somerset St., Boston. 


When corresponding with our advertisers please mention this journal, 
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Some New Books. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


tle. 

Qualitative Analysis for Secondary Schools......... 
Talks on Psychology and Life’s Ideals......... .... 
Moliere’s Misanthrope ................. 
The Twelfth Book of Homer’s Odyssey ............. 
Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage ................ 
Source Book of American History................... 
Works of Shakespeare ( Vol. V.) 
Studies in Entomolog 

Class Book of Practical Physiology ...............-+ 
Trolley Trips ( Vol. ILI. ) 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Irish. American Book Company, N.Y. § .50 
James. Henry Holt & Co., “ 1.50 
Eggert. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 30 
Davis. G. P. Putnan’s Sons, N. Y. 3.50 
Minckwitz. Ginn & Co., Boston. 40 
Carlyle. Scribner’s Sons, N..Y. 1,2 
Bangs, Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1,25 
George. Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
Hart. “ “ 60 
Herford. “ “6 ad 1.50 
Sawyer. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co,, Boston. 1.00 
—-—— F.A.Stokes Company, N. Y. 1.00 


Alden, Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston. 1.50 
Bland. Whitaker, Ray Company, San Francisco.—— 


Birch.  P. Blakiston, Son, & Co., Phila. 1.75 
Abbott. Brentano’s, N. Y. 10 
Shaw. E. L. Kellogg & Co., N. Y. —-— 


BOSTON TEACHERS. 


A large number of Boston teachers, 
members of the Tuesday and Dennison 
house clubs, spent a delightful day recently 
at the home of Miss Kate Sanborn at Met- 
ealf. 

The “adopted” farmhouse, not the 
“abandoned” one, is certainly a charming 
place to visit. Our historical society’s ex- 
hibit of quaint and valuable articles might 
almost be rivaled by the many interesting 
things which ‘four contributor’ has about 
her all the time. One tired teacher said, 
“Oh, what a place for rest!” 

Miss Sanborn’s efforts in entertaining 
her visitors were most thoroughly appre- 
ciated, and the whole excursion was pro- 
nounced a grand success 


A NOTED SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The ninth summer school of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Normal Methods will this 
year be held at Babylon, L. I. It covers 
three weeks, beginning Tuesday, July 11, 
and closing Friday, July 28. 

This institute combines in a rare degree 
opportunities and incentives for progres- 
sive work, with delightful summer asso- 
ciations and surroundings. The thorough 
and practical training in advanced 
methods of public school instruction 
which is afforded by this institute has 
come to be generally acknowledged. It is 
now a recognized factor in the progressive 
improvement of several departments of 
the art of teaching. 

It is perhaps most widely known for its 
work in vocal music. The superb system 
introduced into public school instruction 
by John W. Tufts and Henry E. Holt, and 
which has gradually revolutionized the 
methods of vocal music teaching, is here 
exemplified by some of the most distin- 
guished musical authorities in America. 
Dr. Hugh A. Clarke of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Leo R. Lewis of Tufts 
College, Samuel W. Cole of Brookline, and 
Leonard B. Marshall of Boston are among 
the distinguished names of the faculty. 

Penmanship receives particular atten- 
tion. D. H. Farley, the professor of pen- 
manship in the state normal school of 
New Jersey, and one of the authors of the 
Normal Review System of Vertical Writ- 
ing, will give daily instruction in the prin- 
ciples of normal handwriting. Teachers 
who desire to prepare themselves for in- 
struction in drawing will find classes «cn- 
ducted by expert and successful masters. 
Miss Kate S. Chittenden, joint author of 
the Synthetic Method for the Pianoforte, 
will demonstrate the simplicity which it 
is possible to impart to the difficult and 
tedious work of teaching beginners the 
use of the piano. 

Each year since its foundation this in- 
stitute has grown in interest, numbers, 
and enthusiasm. The session of 1898 at 
Auburndale was signally large and suc- 
cessful. This year gives even greater 
promise to the progressive teacher. 

The managers have shown happy judg- 
ment in choosing such a spot as Babylon 
for the summer work of this institute. It 
is one of the most delightful summer re- 
sorts on the Atlantic coast. On the south 
shore of Long Island, and about thirty- 
five miles from New York, it combines 
superb seashore opportunities with acces- 
sibility. Between the open ocean and the 
mainland stretches the long, low-lying 
Fire Island. Inside of this natural break- 
water is a smooth stretch of bay, six miles 
wide and forty miles long, ideal for safe 
sailing and fishing; while a little steam 
ferry plies regularly from the Babylon 
wharf across to the rolling surf of the 
outer island. The “Argyle,” which is to 
be the institute’s headquarters, is a 


famous summer hotel, at which an ex- 
traordinary reduction in the regular rates 
opens the summer school to moderate 
purses. 


SUPERINTENDENT FRANCIS COGS- 
WELL. 


If there is a case parallel to that of 
Superintendent Francis Cogswell of Cam- 
bridge, I have never known of it. He has 


-been teaching and supervising in Cam- 


bridge for about fifty years, and now, in 
that city that has no superior in progres- 
sive ideas, he is unanimously re-elected as 
superintendent, at an increase of $500 in 
salary. Mr. Cogswell is one of the most 
eminent superintendents in New England. 
He has as much to show progressively as 
any man in America. He has the respect 
and admiration of the teachers as thor- 
oughly as a man could have them. He is 
a genuine leader in educational sentiment 
and activity of the city, as much so as any 
of the younger men in the profession. 


DR. W. N. HAILMANN. 


The recognition of Dr. Hailmann’s suc- 
cess by the school board of Dayton, which 
has heartily re-elected him for a term of 
two years, is most gratifying to the educa- 
tional leaders. There are not many of 
that group of leaders which is represented 
by Dr. Hailmann, men like Dr. Harris, Dr. 
White, and Dr. Hinsdale. He retired from 
his great work at La Porte a few years 
since to accept the superintendency of In- 
dian schools. When he retired from this 
position a year ago his educational asso- 
ciates were solicitous for his official future. 
A retired government officer often labors 
under some public misfortunes which seem 
not to have attached themselves to Dr. 
Hailmann, who was promptly selected for 
Dayton, where he has steadily strength- 
ened himself, and the board was unani- 
mous for his re-election for one year, and 
he was elected for two years by a vote of 
14 to 3. His salary is $3,000. 


WASHING- 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, 


Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, over 
the picturesque Blue mountains via 
Hagerstown and Antietam, and through 
the historic Shenandoah valley to the 
unique Caverns of Luray, thence across 
the rolling hills of Virginia to Washing- 
ton is the route of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road personally-conducted tour, which 
will leave Boston September 15. Rate, in- 
cluding hotel expenses, admission to the 
caverns, carriage drives, etec., $35.  Itin- 
erary of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 
Washington street, Boston. 


What is more far-reaching in its influ- 
ence than a good steel pen? And Ester- 
brook makes them by the million. 

He—‘‘Do you like classical music?”’ 

She—"“Do you want my honest opinion, 
or are you thinking of inviting me to the 
opera ?’’—Chicago News. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
fiom teething or other causes, and is for 
vale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave, and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
to and from St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Agencies. 


Teachers’ 
6s promised more than you did,” wrote a principal to us, last year, telling why the candidate of an - 
THEY other agency was chosen; * You spoke ont y moderately of Miss A. while the ——— agency said Miss 


B. was a very unusual teacher, so we took Miss B.” 


fe writes us againthis year that Miss B. proveda failure, 


while Miss A,, elected in a neighboring school, while in no way remarkable, has proved a safe and trustworthy 
teacher, and is retained at an increase of salary. This year he says he shalltrusttous. If an agency expects to 
continue in business, it must not advertise too many remarkable teachers. We have registered more than 


Ve have had some 


twenty thousand teachers,and among them 2h mended as remarkable. 
all there are hardly tifty we have ever recom- PROM I SE D candidates that were exceptionally strong on 
all sides—men and women now filling some of the most important places in the country. Some of thein we knew 


to be strong. Some of them we did not fully appreciate. L 
This is a rare opportunity for you to get a superior teacher,” both the 


expected. But when we say to a school, * 


some of them have developed as we could not have 


adjectives have their full meaning. It may not sound so alluring to say of a good, fair, safe teacher, “She is all 
you Can expect for the salary you pay,” but that is a good deal to say if it is true; and it is wiser to takea 
teacher so recommended from an agency known to weigh its words, than one of whom an un- MORE.” 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY...... 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE 


ASSOCIATION 138 Autorun Buidng 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacners who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Fourteenth year. 


The Albert 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


now coming in. 


B. Fk. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
best schools in the West....... 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


personally recommended, 


Fills more positions in good 
schools than any other Western Agency. Bus- Central 
iness direct with employers, and candidates Music 
Calls for September Hall 
New Year- Book free. 9 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to Coll " 
Schools, and Families 


and F ORE! Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess: 8, fo! 


every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-FuLTon, . . 


Jall on or address 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chi 


730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King 8t., Wes Toronto, 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Blag., Minneapolis. 


n Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


j C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
F EN | E con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


The 


PRATT TEACHERS’ 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manages 


AGENCY 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,.... 


The right teacher in the right piace 
insures a good school, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


| 


Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I, MERRILL, Manager. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


ational 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
EKACHER for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 


sylvania and other States. 


Four teen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


REGISTER 
NOW. 


enrolling, it will investigate your record if yousend your claims, references (not testi 


j NEEDS MORE TEACHERS, both 
The HOME TEACHER AGENG men and women, for present calls. 
If you must know chances before 


monials), 


and twenty-five cents to it, at......-.. .... 352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 


YOU 


vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. 
selections of first-class teachers —college and normal graduates — for 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


We are now making 


SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 


ALBANY TEACH ERS AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. 


BOOKLET, 


$ Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 

a 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


SOS 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, vou. 


FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. 


Wwe can assist competent teachers to desirable posi- 
tions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 


qualified teachers. 
curing positions by sup- 


TEACHERS! 


and Families with Professors,;Teachers, and Gov- 
ernesses Free of Charge. INTERSTATE TEACH- 
ERS ACENCY, 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


We assist teachers in se- 


DENVER, | 


‘Kellogg’s Bureau 


| SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


| Established in 1889, 

lias filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York, 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington B8t., 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
the “‘ Journal of Education,’’ Boston. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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HD HDHD Publishers. 


If promptness | ONTWERSITY 
is a desideratum 
and if low prices 


are a considera COMPANY es e New Yorke 
tion, send for any N. EB. Dept., 352 a 
SChoolbook de 
sired or any trans 
lation or any dic 
fionary to Hinds 
§ Noble, 4 Zooper 
Institute, New 
York City 


Delivery to any point. Com- 
plete alphabetical catalogue free, of 
secondhand and new schoolbooks of 
all publishers, if you mention this ad. 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


x 

x 

s By GRACE ADELE PIERCE, 

B It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 

x 
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The American Institute of Normal 
Methods: Summer Schools, 1899 


Eastern Session: Babylon, Long Island, N. Y., Tues., July 11, to Friday, July 28. 
Western Session : Northwestern Univ., Fvanston, Ill, Tues., July 18, to Fri., Aug. 4. 


Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. EF. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Prace, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


eAnnouncement of the Eastern Session 


fNVHE Eastern Summer School of the American Institute of Normal Methods 
will this year hold its ninth annual session at Babylon, N.Y. —a delightful 

summer resort on the south shore of Long Island, 35 miles from New York. 
Session covers three weeks, beginning Tues., July 11; closing Fri., July 28. 
Special instruction is given in the following Departments : 


Penmanship 


Vocal Music 


(Six regular courses, Drawing 
lectures, and post- 


graduate course.) 


Pianoforte 


SCHOOL 
‘f FURNISHING 
65 5" Ave. N.Y. CO) 


The Faculty includes such distinguished specialists as — 

A. T. Cringan, of Toronto 

Leo R. Lewis, of Tufts College 
and others as eminent 


Leonard B. Marshall, of Boston 
Samuel W. Cole, of Brookline 
Hugh A. Clarke, of Univ. of Penn. 
This Institute has come to be widely known as affording the most thorough 
and practical training in advanced methods of teaching given in any summer 
school. This year even greater opportunities will be offered to the progressive 


teacher. 
The choice of Babylon as the Institute’s Eastern meeting-place this year is 


peculiarly happy. It is cool; it affords sea bathing and boating, together with 
admirable roads for rambles or for excursions a-wheel. The “ Argyle,” the 
headquarters of the Eastern Institute, is well known as one of the most attract- 


taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


of the works of great authors at an early age. 
With this thought and object in view, CutLp Srupy or THE CLassics has been writtet 


ive summer resorts on the South Shore. 
For full information address the President. 
EDGAR O. SILVER, President, 
29-33 Kast 19th St., New York. 
ALBERT A. SILVER, JR., Business Manager, 
219-223 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


. 
In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable oo of the 
attractively 


later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely anc 


as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 


This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 


with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction. 


HESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success — Endorsed by all CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. : NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


EGYPT ° The Land of the Temple Builders, By WALTER 8, PERRY. * a 
Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. * . 
NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN COLORS. In D 
Unmounted, $1,00........... Mounted, with Rollers, $1.30,........ .Booklet free. * terlor ecoration Of special 
x | value to teachers 
The Prang Edueational Company x of Schoolhouses : interested x! 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO the | 
Systematic Collections artistic decoration |X| 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. ey e By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, of their A 
R ELI EF MAPS. V | Member of Boston School Committee, : , V 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on x schoolrooms, 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite ' > x 
, Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c, x Paper. Price, 26 cents. 4 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c, x< i 
Washington School Collections x — x 
: \ a with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. af types of Invertebrates x N E W E NG L A N D P U B L IS H I NG CO M PA N Y, xX 
We for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 x 
pages. Send for circulars. &. mownts. 38 t x 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. x 
Hmerson College of Oratory. Xf 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 

sas a ana HUNDRED STUDENTS. Teachers Preparing for Examination in HISTORY 
as a thorough and systematic course of study, including a c te system of P 

Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Boleatiae poe DESIRING TO TEACH 


»yractical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
Spring ‘Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, SHOULD HAVE 
Comer [FOSTER’S * Historical Outline 
‘orner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. ] Ou line Manual 
Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 


Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 


; f I. en Historical Chains of Events. 
2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell. Admirable 3- Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign Wer Mace. 
WITH DEBATE. . 4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
Features | 5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
Price, 15 cone * Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 6. Movements toward Confederation. 
7- Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 
4 aper Cover, 146 . 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, p 30 cents. _Taberal Discounts for Class Use. 
: BOSTON : -AND PUBLISHING COM 

203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 203 fekeaes pont Chienee. 
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